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ABSTRACT 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL  HENRY  A.  WISE,  C.S.A. 

AND  THE 

WESTERN  VIRGINIA  CAMPAIGN  OF  1861 

by 

Major  Peter  G.  Kucera,  USA 

This  thesis  examines  Brlgadlbr  General  Henry  A. 
Wise's  Involvement  In  the  Western  Virginia  Campaign  of 
1861.  This  Confederate  defeat  resulted  In  the  Federal 
occupation  of  a large,  strategically  Important  section  of 
the  Confederacy  In  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
author  presents  the  reasons  for  this  capitulation  and, 
against  the  backdrop  of  Wise's  political  career,  evaluates 
the  General's  performance  as  a military  commander.  This 
paper  discusses  the  personal  conflict  which  ensued  between 
Henry  Wise  and  John  B.  Floyd  In  the  Kanawha  Valley  as  a 
reason  for  the  Confederate  failure  In  western  Virginia. 
The  author  presents  the  results  of  this  capitulation  to 
demonstrate  how  Wise,  a popular  ex-Governor  of  Virginia, 
significantly  affected  the  course  of  the  Civil  War. 
132  pages. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  examine  Brigadier 
General  Henry  A.  Wise's  Involvement  in  the  Western  Virginia 
Campaign  of  1861.  It  will  attempt  to  illustrate  how  this 
Confederate  officer,  a popular  ex-Governor  of  Vlrglna,  af- 
fected the  course  of  the  Civil  War. 

Federal  occupation  of  Vlrglna 'a  western  counties 
early  in  the  conflict  was  a significant  initial  victory  for 
the  Union  and  a psychological  'first  blow'  to  the  Southern 
cause.  Although  the  Confederate  administration  and  the 
government  of  Virginia  attempted  to  organize  military  re- 
sistance, the  entire  region  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
was  lost  by  the  winter  of  1861.  What  were  the  reasons  for 
this  capitulation?  What  role  did  General  Wise  play  in  the 
military  resistance? 

Possibly  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  Southern  move- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  was  that  western 
Virginia  did  not  support  the  secession  movement.  A united 
Virginia  would  have  presented  the  Federal  government  with 
many  difficult  problems.  By  1861,  Virginia  was  clearly 
divided  into  two  sections;  the  slave-holding,  plantation- 
oriented  East  and  the  trans-Allegheny  West  with  its  few 
plantations,  many  small  farms  and  landowners,  and  few 
slaves.  The  West  held  little  economic  similarity  to  the 
East.  Because  of  its  geography,  population,  economic  ties, 
and  communication 
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links,  western  Virginia's  financial  Interests  lay  more  with 
the  North  and  West  than  with  eastern  Vlrglna. 

The  people,  however,  still  considered  themselves 
Virginians— 'Western  Virginians  perhaps,  but  unmistakably 
Virginians.  Although  their  political  ties  with  Richmond 
were  tenuous,  there  existed  no  desire  to  become  a part  of 
Ohio  or  Pennsylvania.  The  day  after  the  Ordinance  of 
Secession  was  passed  in  Richmond,  delegates  representing 
the  feelings  of  these  Virginians  from  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, met  to  discuss  the  formation  of  a Restored  Govern- 
ment of  Virginia.^  These  people  did  not  seek  assistance 
from  outside,  but  Initiated  an  Internal  movement  that  even- 
tually led  to  statehood. 

As  early  as  November  I860,  the  people  of  western 
Virginia  were  concerned  about  what  seemed  to  be  the  impend- 
ing secession  of  Virginia.  Secessionist  sentiment  was 
divided  among,  and  even  within,  the  western  counties.  In 
the  Great  Kanawha  basin,  sentiment  In  favor  of  secession 

existed  to  a much  greater  extent  than  In  the  northwestern 
2 

counties.  As  the  two  regions  became  more  polarized 
after  Lincoln's  election,  preparations  were  made  for  hos- 
tilities. 


iBoyd  8.  Stutler,  West  Vlrolnla  In  the  Civil  War 
(Charleston,  West  Virginia?  Education  Foundation,  Inc. , 
1966),  9. 

2George  £.  Moore,  "West  Virginia  and  the  Civil 
War"  (University  of  Chicago,  PhD,  1921),  303. 
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Before  Vlrglnle  ectuelly  seceded  from  the  Union  in 
April  IB61,  men  were  being  recruited  for  the  Southern  army 
and  her  leaders  were  making  plans  for  offense  as  well  as 
defense.  The  Confederate  administration  was  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  western  Virginia's  mineral  resourcas, 
manpower,  and  strategic  significance  to  the  South,  but  it 
failed  to  assess  correctly  the  relative  importance  of  this 
same  region  to  the  Union.  The  Ohio  River  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  represented  the  lifeline  from  east  to 
west  for  the  Federal  government  and  made  western  Virginia  a 
key  area  to  the  Union  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Confederacy  acted  too  late  to  deny  the  Union 
a foothold. 

On  April  17,  1861,  the  day  the  Ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion was  passed.  General  Robert  E.  Lee  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  the  United  States  Army  and  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Virginia  militia.  He  directed  his  efforts  toward  the 
organization  of  the  northwestern  counties  to  stem  the  pro- 
test against  secession  and  to  recruit  soldiers  for  the 
Southern  cause.  However,  ten  companies  of  the  home  guard 
had  already  met  at  Wheeling  and  formed  a Union  regiment.^ 
General  McClellan  was  'already  organizing  Union  forces  in 
Ohio  for  a movement  into  western  Virginia. 

Many  of  the  southwestern  counties  possessed  organ- 
ized militia  in  various  states  of  preparedness,  but  required 


^Stutler,  West  Virginia.  A. 
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« centralized  command.  Henry  A.  Wise,  who  had  just  com- 
pleted his  term  as  former  governor  of  Virginia,  was  commis- 
sioned a Brigadier  General  in  the  Army  of  the  Confederate 
States  by  President  Oavis  and  given  the  mission  to  organize 
the  people  of  the  Kanawha  Valley  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties. Wise  had  a large  political  following  in  this  area 

and  his  support  of  internal  Improvements  as  Governor  had 
won  him  the  gratitude  of  western  Virginia. 

At  the  same  time.  Brigadier  General  John  B.  Floyd 
was  given  the  defensive  task  of  protecting  the  Tennessee 
and  Virginia  Railroad  line  in  the  southwest.  He  was  as- 
signed the  Abingdon  and  Wythevllle  area  to  the  south  of 

Wise  for  the  recruiting  of  a brigade.  A Democrat  and  old 
political  colleague  of  Henry  Wise,  Floyd  had  been  governor 
of  Virginia  from  1849  to  1852.  Wise  had  split  with  Floyd 
in  the  bitter  interparty  strife  of  the  decade,  and  their 

hatred  of  each  other  was  far  from  dead.  This  animosity 

between  the  two  generals  hampered  Confederate  military 
operations  in  the  Kanawha  Valley. 

Both  generals  were  advised  by  the  Confederate  War 
Department  that  "a  junction  of  your  forces  may  become  desir- 
able ...  to  attain  the  common  objective  of  both”  and  that 
Floyd,  ”belng  senior  by  commission,  will  . . . command  the 
whole. Although  Floyd  was  senior  by  date  of  military 


^United  States,  War  Department,  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion; The  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  (iionfederate 
Armies  (Washington.  B.C..  l^80-l^ol).  Series  1,  vol.  ITT 
^dd-^69.  Hereafter  referred  to  as  O.R. 
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rtnk,  both  men  had  received  political  appointments  and  Wise 
wielded  the  greater  political  power  at  the  tlme.^  On 
July  10,  1861,  General  Floyd  received  instructions  from 

General  R.  E.  Lee,  commander  of  military  operations  In  Vir- 
ginia, to  proceed  north  with  his  2,000  men  to  the  Kanawha 
Valley  and  prepare  to  meet  a possible  Federal  advance.^ 
Wise  refused  to  cooperate  with  Floyd  and  by  November  1061, 
Union  forces  occupied  all  of  western  Virginia  to  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains.  A concerted  effort  to  rally  the  people  of 
the  Kanawha  Valley  to  timely  and  aggressive  military  action 
might  have  denied  those  southwestern  counties  to  Federal 
forces.  However,  the  personal  conflict  between  Wise  and 
Floyd  precluded  a unity  of  Confederate  forces.  The  failure 
of  the  Confederate  Army  of  the  Kanawha  was  primarily  due  to 
the  Ineptitude  of  Wise  as  a military  commander  and  to  his 
inability  to  cooperate  with  John  B.  Floyd  to  achieve  unity 
of  command. 

The  Confederacy  lost  western  Virginia  and  suffered  a 
significant  defeat  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  war.  The 
Union  secured  its  lifeline  to  the  West  through  tho  Ohio 
River  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  shortening  the 


5wise  was  a recent  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  had  been  viewed  by  that  party  as  a possible  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  See  Henry  T.  Shanks,  The  Secession 
Movement  in  Virginia.  1847-1861  (Richmond;  Garrett and 
Massie  F^ubiishers,  193a),  46-^i. 

^Letter,  John  B.  Floyd  to  Colonel  Northrop,  Com- 
missary General,  C.S.A.,  June  11,  1861,  Duke  University, 

Archives,  Floyd  MSS,  and  O.R. . Series  I,  Vol.  LI,  Part  II, 


war  and  sparing  much  bloodshed.  A new  state  was  formed  end 
admitted  to  the  Union.  These  were  the  results  of  the  Wes- 
tern Virginia  Campaign  of  1861. 

Henry  A.  Wise  was  a very  colorful  and  fascinating 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  as  well  as  in  the 
political  history  which  proceeded  it.  The  first  chapter  of 
this  thesis  will  provide  the  reader  some  insight  to  the 
mind  and  the  personality  of  this  politician-general. 


CHAPTER  I 


Wise  and  Antebellum  Politics  In  Virginia 

Henry  Alexander  Wise  was  born  in  1806  at  Orummon'^> 
town  (now  Accomac  Court  House)  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 

Virginia.  He  was  a direct  descendent  of  John  Wise,  one  of 
the  first  English  settlers  on  the  Shore,  and  of  Colonel 

Edmund  Scarborough,  first  landholder  and  Justice  on  the 
peninsula  (ca.  1632).^ 

Orphaned  by  the  death  of  his  father  In  1812  and 

mother  in  1813,  Henry  Wise  grew  up  under  the  care  of  his 
father's  two  sisters  at  Clifton,  a family  plantation  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Chesconnessex  Creek  on  the  Chesapeake 

Bay.  According  to  his  grandson  and  biographer,  these  two 
distinguished  ladies  instilled  in  his  youthful  mind  les- 
sons of  virtue  and  religion,  the  conduct  of  a gentleman, 

and  "the  fear  of  God,  the  fear  of  nothing  else  . . . and 
2 

self-respect."  Wise  gained  an  early  appreciation  for 


Ijennlngs  Cropper  Wise,  Colonel  John  Wise;  His 
Ancestors  and  Descendents  (Richmond,  Virginia;  The  Bell 
Book  and  stationery  Company,  Inc.,  1918),  18. 

2Barton  Haxall  Wise,  The  Life  of  Henry  A.  Wise  of 
Virginia  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1899),  12. 
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the  important  relationship  between  slave-owning  and 
plantation  management  from  the  agrarian  economy  of  the 
Eastern  Shore. 

In  1822,  still  a youth  of  sixteen  years,  Henry  Wise 
began  his  formal  education  at  Washington  College,  later 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  in  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  exhib- 
ited great  talent  for  extemporaneous  speaking  and  skill  in 
debate.  Joining  the  Union  Literary  Society,  Wise  was  cho- 
sen to  be  the  orator  of  his  society  in  debate  on  three 
separate  occasions.  He  won  twice  and  contemptuously  de- 
bated the  Judges  on  their  decision  the  third  tlme.^ 
This  early  example  of  Wise's  self-will,  impulsive  nature, 
and  lack  of  subordination  Illustrates  the  problem  which 
later  was  to  hamper  his  ability  as  a leader  and  officer  in 
the  military. 

Graduating  with  honors  at  Washington  College,  he 
attended  the  law  school  of  Judge  Henry  St.  George  Tucker 
at  Winchester,  Virginia.  Wise  returned  to  the  Eastern 
Shore  in  1828  to  begin  the  practice  of  law,  but  soon  left 
to  marry  his  college  sweetheart,  Ann  Jennings.  The  father 
of  the  bride.  Reverend  Obediah  Jennings,  was  a close 
friend  of  General  Andrew  Jackson  and  the  couple  spent 
their  honeymoon  at  the  General's  estate,  the  Hermitage, 
near  Nashville,  Tennessee.  As  a student.  Wise  had  admired 


3wise,  Life  of  Wise.  26. 


Jackson  deeply  and  cast  his  first  vote  for  him  In  the 
Presidential  election  of  1828.^ 

Returning  to  Accomac,  Virginia  In  1830,  Wise  settled 
down  to  farming  and  the  practice  of  law.  He  soon  gathered 
a following  with  his  powerful  political  oratory,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six  was  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  a Jackson  Democrat.  Between  1833  and 
1843,  Wise  enjoyed  an  eventful  and  somewhat  stormy  career 
In  Congress,  gaining  a reputation  as  a fiery  orator  and 
staunch  champion  of  the  • South. ^ He  acquired  recognition 
In  defense  of  Southern  rights  In  his  struggle  over  the 
'abolition  petitions'  with  John  Quincy  Adams.  In  Adams, 
Wise  found  a match  for  his  eloquent  rhetoric  and  "often 
took  extreme  positions  out  of  defiance."^  Wise  was  so 

unyielding  In  his  opinions  and  principles  while  speaking 
that  he  sometimes  went  beyond  the  hurling  of  verbal  Invec- 
tives. Twice  he  was  Involved  In  duels  In  an  era  that  had 
be  . n to  censure  such  action  by  gentlemen  and  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  The  first  duel  was  with  Richard 

Coke,  who  sought  to  hold  Wise  responsible  for  "certain 

venomous  criticisms  of  his  character  and  political  views", 
while  In  the  later  event  he  was  Involved  as  a second  In 

^Ibid.,  28. 

^Clement  Eaton,  The  Mind  of  the  Old  South  (Baton 

Rouge;  The  Louisiana  State  University  ^ress,  1^6*^),  91. 

^Eaton,  Mind,  92. 
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the  Graves-Cilley  duel.^  Coke  received  a gunshot  wound, 
but  was  not  permanently  injured,  and  Wise  escaped  unhurt. 
This  'affair  of  honor'  satisfied  the  participants  and,  as 
was  so  frequently  the  case  in  the  Old  South,  all  memories 
of  personal  enmity  were  erased  as  soon  as  the  shots  were 
fired.  Relations  between  the  two  were  amicable  from  that 
time  forward. 

Wise  split  with  Jackson  over  the  United  States  Bank 
Issue  and  Joined  the  Whig  party  supporting  his  personal 
friend  and  fellow  Virginian,  John  Tyler,  for  the  vice- 
presidency  under  William  Henry  Harrison.  Upon  Harrison's 
death.  President  Tyler  nominated  Wise  as  minister  to 
France,  but  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  him  because  of 
his  continued  opposition  and  denunciation  of  Henry  Clay, 

a 

the  'Great  Pacificator'.  Wise  finally  achieved  con- 
firmation as  minister  to  Brazil  In  1843.  When  he  at- 
tempted to  halt  the  use  of  American-owned  ships  In  the 
slave  trade  through  Brazil  from  Africa,  the  Brazilian 

9 

government  requested  his  recall.  This  Illustrates  a 
somewhat  paradoxical  side  of  Henry  wise.  Although  he  sup- 
ported states'  rights,  as  an  embodiment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Southern  economic  system,  he  also  opposed 
slavery  as  a political  expedient,  in  this  Instance,  and 


7wise,  Llfa  of  Wise,  83. 
8lbld..  105. 

^Eaton,  Mind,  94. 
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sought  to  halt  Its  propagation  In  the  United  States. 
Leaving  Brazil  of  his  own  volition  In  1847,  Wise  returned 
to  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  and  his  law  practice. 

Upon  his  return  Wise  went  over  to  the  Democrats  and 
supported  R.M.T.  Hunter  of  Virginia  and  the  "Southern 
Rights"  faction  In  the  contest  of  1848-1851  over  the  Com- 
promise.^^ He  was  selected  to  attend  the  Nashville  Con- 
vention, called  by  the  slave-state  extremists  seeking  to 
protect  Southern  unity  In  1850,  but  did  not  go.  Although 
Wise  was  a staunch  'States  Rights'  Democrat,  he  expected 
the  compromise  measures  to  pass  Congress  and  believed  that 
until  those  measures  were  voted  upon  the  Nashville  Conven- 
tion should  not  act.^^ 

The  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention  met  In  1850 
to  extend  suffrage,  review  the  basis  of  representation  In 
the  House  of  Delegates,  and  provide  for  popular  election 
of  state  officials.  Wise  was  elected  as  a delegate  from 
Accomack  County,  and  he  alone  of  the  eastern  men  defended 
the  western  program  In  the  Convention.  Advocacy  of  the 
white  basis  of  apportionment  won  for  him  the  gratitude  and 
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support  of  western  Virginia  In  later  endeavors.  With 
a large  following  In  the  west.  Wise  became  an  Important 
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figure  In  the  struggle  for  control  of  the  Democratic  party 
after  the  retirement  of  Thomas  Ritchie.  Wise  was  an  ag- 
gressive leeder  who  frequently  changed  sides,  but  regard- 
less of  his  stand  on  Issues,  he  carried  many  followers 
with  hlm.^^  Hunter,  U.S.  Senator  from  Virginia  since 
1848,  and  Wise  began  their  first  contest  for  party  leader- 
ship In  1852.  Wise  sought  to  have  Virginia's  delegates 
vote  for  Buchanan,  while  Hunter  and  his  supporters  desired 
to  nominate  a Southerner  for  President  on  the  Democratic 

ticket.  When  Franklin  Pierce  was  nominated,  both  leaders 

14 

Joined  to  carry  the  state  for  the  ticket. 

In  1854  Wise  announced  his  candidacy  for  Governor 
without  consulting  Hunter.  He  enhanced  his  prospects  for 
nomination  by  courting  western  Virginia  and  attacking  the 
American  movement,  represented  by  the  natlvist  Know- 
Nothing  party.  The  Whigs  had  Joined  this  movement  to 
strengthen  their  position  in  the  South  by  directing  con- 
servative sentiment  against  the  Democratic  party  rule. 
This  enabled  Wise  to  consolidate  his  attack.  He  effec- 
tively labeled  the  movement  as  an  abolitionist  and  fanat- 
ical undertaking  and  gained  popular  support  for  his 
candidacy.  His  nomination  by  the  Democratic  party  was 
unanimous  except  for  several  of  the  old  Ritchie  wing,  such 
as  John  Letcher  and  John  B.  Floyd,  who  refused  to  support 
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him  In  the  cempelgn.^^  Wisey  elected  Governor  to  serve 
e four-yeer  term  (1856-1860),  became  the  titular  hei'd  of 
his  party,  controlling  the  usual  party  machinery  and 
appointments.  He  aggressively  supported  Internal  Improye- 
mants  and  further  Increased  his  popular  support,  especial- 
ly In  the  west. 

Although  the  Hunter  faction  remained  loyal  during 
Wise's  campaign,  the  wise-Hunter  conflict  intensified  and 
severely  weakened  the  Democratic  party  during  the  late 
fifties.  Both  leaders,  desiring  the  Democratic  presiden- 
tial nomination  of  1860,  began  to  shift  their  positions  to 
appeal  to  the  whole  state,  wise  began  to  court  the  slave- 
holding east  as  Hunter  began  to  court  the  west.  A revi- 
talized Whig  movement  posed  little  threat  as  It  continued 
to  split  from  within  on  many  of  the  contemporary  Issues  on 
slavery.  While  the  ultimate  point  of  Interest  was  the 
presidential  election  of  1860,  the  selection  of  a guberna- 
torial candidate  for  the  election  of  1859  represented  the 
first  challenge  for  party  control.  The  Wise  faction  nomi- 
nated John  Brockenbrough,  a pro-slavery  easterner,  while 
the  Hunter  faction  nominated  John  Letcher,  who  had  strong 
support  In  the  west.  At  the  Democratic  Convention  In 
Petersburg,  Letcher  won  support  from  all  sections  of 
Virginia  except  the  southwest.  The  convention  demon- 
strated the  new  strength  of  an  eastern-northwestern 
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coalition  forged  by  Hunter. Thus  the  leadership  of 
the  Oefflocretic  party  in  Virginia  changed  hands  once 
again. 

Since  before  the  Petersburg  Convention,  Wise  and  his 
friends  had  taken  an  extreme  position  on  slavery  in  the 
territories  in  a bid  for  support  of  the  lower  South  and 
the  "Southern  Rights"  faction  in  Virginia,  while  the  now 
more  conservative  Hunter  faction  urged  the  party  to  drop 
the  slavery  issue  in  the  territories  in  an  attempt  to  gain 
tha  followers  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  the  North.  Adher- 
ence to  a hard  line  on  slavery  in  the  territories  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Hunter  wing  to  be  a policy  that  would  bring 
about  the  election  of  a Republican  and  disunion.'^  This 
territorial  debate  greatly  strengthened  Hunter  in 
Virginia. 

One  of  the  most  notable  events  of  wise's  governor- 
ship was  the  trial  and  execution  of  John  Brown  and  his 
party.  The  punitive  measures  taken  were  not  as  signifi- 
cant as  Wise's  political  maneuvering  and  action  as  the 
leader  of  the  state.  Something  of  the  man's  demagogical 
nature  is  revealed  in  his  uncompromising  determination  to 
be  'center-stage'  of  whatever  action  accompanied  the  John 
Brown  affair.  In  his  repeated  denial  of  Northern  peti- 
tions for  the  release  of  Brown,  Wise  greatly  Increased  his 
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prestige  end  Influence  within  Virginia  and  throughout  the 
South. 

Wise  and  his  organ,  the  Richmond  Enouirer  edited  by 
his  son  0.  Jennings  Wise,  used  the  Brown  raid  to  turn  the 
support  of  the  "Southern  Rights"  wing  from  the  now  conser- 
vative Hunter.  Southern  whites  had  always  greatly  feared 
a slave  insurrection.  In  Virginia,  memories  of  the  South- 
ampton uprising  and  massacre  were  still  quite  vivid.  The 
Enquirer  used  the  "amount  of  money  with  which  these 
wretches  at  Harper's  Ferry  were  supplied"  as  evidence  that 
"thu  Northern  fanatics  mean  more  than  words,  and  are  de- 
termined to  wage  with  men  and  money  the  'irrepressible 

19 

conflict'  to  its  bitter  end."  A somewhat  sympathetic 
Northern  reaction  to  John  Brown's  raid  and  his  execution 
shocked  the  South  and  consolidated  public  sentiment  in 
Virginia  for  determined  action,  wise  found  this  sentiment 
to  support  his  radical  territorial  program.  He  attempted' 
to  place  the  blame  for  the  raid  on  the  whole  Republican 
party. 

When  the  Virginia  Legislatura  met  in  December  1859, 
Wise  attacked  the  North  as  having  finally  aligned  Itself 
with  the  abolitionists.  In  a fiery  message  to  that  body 
he  declared,  "There  can  be  no  compromise  with  them  . . . 
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They  must  be  met  end  crushed,  or  they  will  crush  us,  or 
our  union  with  non-sleveholdlng  stetes  cennot  continue." 
He  recommended  that  Vlrglnle  should  "orgenlze  end  erm," 
determine  the  position  of  each  state  In  the  Union  In  re- 
spect to  slavery  and  the  Constitution  and,  when  all  the 

states  were  heard  from,  he  would  have  the  Old  Dominion  act 

21 

and  "not  resolve." 

This  call  for  determined  action  made  Wise  the  most 
popular  leader  In  Virginia.  He  had  emphasized  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Brown  Incident  to  make  himself  the  hero 

22 

of  the  Southern  cause.  While  a less  radical  approach 
by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  might  have  preserved  the  sta- 
tus quo,  Wise  quite  probably  provided  the  spark  which 
fired  an  already  smoldering  sectional  conflict. 

Following  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  at 
Richmond,  Wise  relinquished  the  governor's  mansion  to  John 
Letcher,  and  moved  to  his  Rolllston  estate  near  Norfolk. 
Hunter's  leaders  felt  that  Wise  was  too  strongly  entrench- 
ed for  their  forces  to  defeat  In  the  state  Democratic  Con- 
vention, so  they  postponed  It  until  February  13,  186D. 
They  believed  that,  given  time,  Wise's  fiery  stand  would 
destroy  or  dissipate  his  chances  for  the  support  of 
Virginia  at  the  national  Democratic  convention  to  be  held 
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April  23,  1860,  in  Chtrleston.^^  Their  stretegy  proved 
correct.  The  Hunter  wing  strongly  contested  Wise  in  the 
county  'primaries'  and  congressional  district  conventions 
in  late  February  and  early  March  as  the  extreme  Southern 
sentiment  declined  and  Wise's  popularity  dwindled  away. 
Virginia  was  not  yet  ready  for  the  action  which  their 
ex-governor  proposed.  After  the  first  defeat  in  the  dis- 
trict conventions.  Wise  withdrew  his  name.  Thus  the  con- 
test for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  President  was  left, 
at  this  point,  to  Hunter  and  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Many 
of  Wise's  followers  turned  to  Douglas  to  prevent  Hunter 
from  controlling  the  state's  delegation  to  the  Charleston 

2A 

Convention. 

In  the  Charleston  Convention  the  states  of  the  lower 
South  split  with  Virginia  and  the  border  states  as  the 
former  insisted  on  specific  protection  by  Congress  for 
slavery  in  the  territories.  This  stand  was  contrary  to 
the  resolutions  of  Virginia's  state  Democratic  convention 
which  had  endorsed  the  Cincinnati  Platform:  the  congres- 
sional control  of  slavery  in  territories.  The  Douglas 
faction  reminded  those  friendly  to  Hunter  that  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  principle  in  the  Southern  demands,  further 
entrenchment  of  slavery,  would  result  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  election  of  a Republican 
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as  President. The  Virginia  delegation  attempted  to 
reconcile  the  cotton  states  and  the  Northern  element  by  an 
adoption  of  the  Tennessee  Resolutions.  Basically,  these 
resolutions  reiterated  the  Constitutional  right  of  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  settle  in  the  territories 
with  their  property,  and  that  this  right  would  not  be  de- 
stroyed or  impaired  by  Congresslonel  or  Territoriel  legis- 
lation. When  this  effort  failed,  the  Virginia  delegation 
recommended  that  the  body  adjourn  to  meet  at  Baltimore  on 
June  18th  in  hope  that  time  would  bring  a conciliation  of 
the  party. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  the  different 
factions  in  Virginia  were  still  not  united  on  a course  of 
action  should  the  cotton  states'  demands  be  denied  by  the 
Northern  element.  In  a desperate  ceucus  in  Baltimore,  the 
supporters  of  Wise  and  Hunter  agreed  to  withdraw  from  the 
Convention  if  the  seceders  (Alabaijia,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Florida  and  Georgia)  were 
not  readmitted.  They  decided  that  the  question  of  party 
preservation  was  no  longer  the  adoption  of  the  Cincinnati 
Platform,  but  one  of  regaining  the  cooperation  of  the  low- 
er South.  When  the  Convention  refused  to  seat  the  old 
Alabama  and  Louisiana  delegates  on  the  fifth  day,  the 
chairman  of  the  Virginia  delegation  led  the  Hunter  and 
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Wise  men  out  of  the  hell.  Others  followed  until  there 

27 

were  only  thirteen  stetes  with  full  delegations  left. 

The  Democretic  perty  was  thoroughly  rift  into  three 
separate  fections.  The  Constitutions!  Union  Perty,  com- 
posed Isrgely  of  old  Whigs  and  representatives  of  the  bor- 
der stetes,  nominated  John  Bell  of  Tennessee  and  Edward 
Everett  of  Massachusetts.  The  Seceders  Party,  comprised 
of  Virginia  and  the  seventeen  states  that  walked  out  of 
the  Baltimore  Convention,  nominated  John  C.  Breckenrldge 
of  Kentucky  and  General  Joseph  Lane  of  Oregon.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  original  Democratic  party  nominated  Stephen 
A.  Douglas. 

Because  of  the  Republican  successes  in  Indiana  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  near  certainty  of  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion, the  campaign  in  Virginia  turned  to  the  question  of 
what  course  to  take  when  Lincoln  became  President.  As 
early  as  1856  several  Virginia  leaders  had  asserted  that 
the  election  of  a Republican  would  dissolve  the  Union. 
The  Whigs,  supporters  of  Douglas,  and  even  some  of  Breck- 
enridge's  followers  did  not  feel  that  the  election  of 
Lincoln  was  cause  for  breaking  up  the  Union.  In  support 
of  Breckenrldge 's  candidacy.  Wise  said  that  although  he 
felt  that  methods  other  than  secession  would  be  more  ef- 
fective for  protecting  Southern  rights,  he  considered  the 

28 

election  of  Lincoln  as  Justification  for  disunion. 
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The  division  of  the  Democratic  party  resulted,  as 
Douglas  had  predicted,  in  the  election  of  a Republican 
President.  On  November  6,  1860,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 

elected  as  the  sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  his  inaugural  address  Lincoln  seemed  to  reflect  a know- 
ledge of  the  South's  sentiment  and  urged  Southerners  to 
carefully  consider  its  actions: 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  countrymen, 
and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civ- 
il war.  The  government  will  not  assail  you. 

You  can  have  no  conflict  without  yourselves 
being  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  regis- 
tered in  heaven  to  destroy  the  government, 
while  I shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  it. 29 

A convention,  later  known  as  the  Virginia  Secession 
Convention,  convened  in  Richmond  on  February  13,  1861. 

The  Secessionist  faction,  made  up  largely  of  the  Brecken- 
rldge  Democrats,  was  led  by  Lewis  E.  Harvii  and  Henry  A. 
Wise.  They  believed  that  the  doctrine  of  secession  was 
right,  that  Virginia's  interests  bound  her  to  the  lower 
South,  and  that  she  should  follow  the  cotton  states  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  moderates  were  composed  of  states' 
rights  Whigs,  supporters  of  Douglas  and  a few  of  the 
Breckenrldge  followers.  This  group  accepted  the  doctrine 
of  secession,  admitted  that  the  South  had  just  cause,  but 
favored  using  eviry  means  of  gaining  concession,-^  before 
applying  the  right  of  secession.  The  Unionists,  including 

29inaugural  Address  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Marcf.  A, 

1861. 
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about  fifty  delegates,  were  made  up  of  old  national  Whigs 
and  a few  of  the  followers  of  Douglas.  They  represented 
the  Valley  and  the  northwestern  counties  of  Virginia. 
Most  of  this  faction  denied  the  right  of  secession,  but 
opposed  the  enforcement  of  Federal  laws  In  a seceded 
state. 

Between  February  13th  and  April  17th  the  Convention 
vacillated  on  the  main  Issue,  watching  the  actions  of  the 
Federal  government  and  trying  to  attain  unanimity  on  a 
single  plan  of  compromise.  On  April  12,  1861,  Fort  Sumter 
In  the  harbor  of  Charleston  was  fired  on  by  Confederate 
batteries.  By  April  15th  many  of  the  moderates  had  shift- 
ed to  the  secessionist  side  to  make  the  passage  of  an  or- 
dinance of  secession  possible,  but  the  secessionists  were 
not  ready  to  take  that  step  without  unanimous  sup- 
port.Many  extra-legal  conferences  and  meetings  were 
held  In  Richmond  as  the  excitement  heightened  and  as  dele- 
gates were  swayed  to  the  side  of  the  secessionists. 

On  the  night  of  April  16th,  at  the  Exchange  Hotel  In 
Richmond,  Henry  Wise  organized-^  the  movement  to  capture 
Harper's  Ferry,  Virginia,  and  the  flremarms  manufactured 
and  stored  there. Gathering  together  several  command- 
ing officers  of  volunteer  cavalry  companies  and  Alfred  M. 
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Barbour,  former  superintendent  of  the  Government  works  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  Wise  Introduced  a scheme  which  was  discus- 
sed and  quickly  agreed  upon.  The  plan  was  to  commence  on 
the  following  day,  as  soon  as  the  Convention  voted  to  se- 
cede and  the  concurrence  of  Governor  Letcher  had  been  at- 
tained. A committee  under  the  head  of  Captain  John  0. 
Imboden  roused  Governor  Letcher  after  midnight  and  in- 
formed  him  of  the  scheme.  Reluctant  to  move  without 
official  word  from  the  Convention,  Letcher  agreed  to  order 
the  movement  by  telegraph  on  the  following  day  as  soon  as 
the  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed.  Arms  and  ammuni- 
tion were  procured  and  moved  to  the  railway  station  before 
sunrise.  In  an  attempt  to  deceive  the  Federal  government, 
companies  of  militia  along  the  railroads  were  alerted  by 
telegraph  for  orders  from  Governor  Letcher  to  aid  in  the 
capture  of  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard.^^  The  officers 
departed  Richmond  at  sunrise  to  prepare  their  troops. 

Wise  remained  in  Richmond  and  the  following  day  per- 
suaded the  Convention  to  vote  by  an  emotional  and  eloquent 
speech.  A delegate  from  western  Virginia,  . Waitman  T. 
Willey  of  Morgantown,  described  Wise's  action  in  the  hall 
in  the  midst  of  great  excitement  Just  before  the  vote  on 
the  ordinance  of  secession. 
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Mr.  Wise  arose  In  his  seat  and  drawing  a 
large  horse-pistol  from  his  bosom  laid  It  be- 
fore him  on  the  table  and  proceeded  to  harangue 
the  body  In  the  most  violent  and  denunciatory 
manner.  He  concluded  by  taking  his  watch  from 
his  pocket  and  with  glaring  eyes  and  bated 
breath,  declared  that  events  were  now  transpir- 
ing which  caused  a hush  to  come  over  his  soul. 

At  such  an  hour,  he  said.  Harper's  Ferry  and 
its  armory  were  in  the  possession  of  Virginia 
soldiers,  while  at  another  period  the  Federal 
navy  yard  and  property  at  Norfolk  were  seized 
by  troops  of  the  State. 

Wise  again  achieved  his  'center-stage'  role.  The 
moderate  members  of  the  Convention  expressed  their  admira- 
tion for  Wise's  foresight,  while  the  Unionists,  when  they 
saw  the  response  to  his  speech,  lost  hope  of  averting  the 
severance  of  the  Union. That  day,  April  17,  1861,  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession  was  approved  by  a vote  of 
eighty-eight  to  fifty-five. 

The  order  went  out  from  Letcher  to  seize  the  Federal 
arsenal  and  Major  General  Kenton  Harper,  Virginia  militia, 
was  instructed  to  take  command.  Moving  by  rail  and  road, 
the  contingent  of  Infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry  con- 
verged on  Charleston  at  midnight  on  the  17th  of  April. 
General  Harper  moved  his  force  the  remaining  eight  miles 
and  was  preparing  for  an  attack  at  daybreak  when  a bril- 
liant light  indicated  that  the  arsenal  had  been  fired.  He 
marched  In,  discovered  that  the  Federal  guards  had  fled. 


^^Stutler,  West  Virginia.  16,  as  found  in  the  per- 
sonal letters  of  Waltman  f . Willey  of  Morgantown,  West 
Virginia. 
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and  took  possession  too  late  to  salvage  anything  but  the 
machinery,  gun  barrels  and  locks. Wise's  plan  was 
unintentionally  divulged  by  Alfred  Barbour,  who  had 
reached  Harper's  Ferry  earlier  in  the  day  to  persuade  the 
mechanics  to  Join  the  Southern  cause  and  stay  on  at  higher 
wages  after  the  arsenal  was  captured.'^  Host  of  the  men 
agreed  but  a warning  reached  the  Union  guard  officer  and 
the  arsenal  was  prepared  for  destruction.  The  alvaged 
materiel  was  sent  to  Richmond  and  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina, for  the  making  of  Confederate  weapons  and  the  mili- 
tia remained  In  occupation  of  the  Harper's  Ferry  arsenal 
until  the  middle  of  June. 

i 

The  Convention  at  Richmond  adjourned  and  Henry  Wise  \ 

returned  to  Norfolk.  He  nbrsed  a chronic  bronchial  111- 
ness  for  some  weeks,  and  In  May  1861  volunteered  his  serv-  \ 

Ices  to  the  Confederate  government  at  Montgomery.  Wise 
had  no  previous  military  training  or  experience  whatever, 
but  like  many  other  leaders  of  the  South  who  tendered 
their  services,  his  political  experience  sufficed  as 
Justification  for  the  appointment.  Wise's  personal  desire 
was  to  serve  In  that  "post  of  honor  beneath  the  flag  of 
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battle”  and,  at  that  time,  Southern  spirit  and  not  inlll« 

tary  training  was  considered  the  essential  quality  for 
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leadership. 

Jefferson  Oavis,  a West  Point  graduate  himself,  fa- 
vored the  military  academy  trained  officers  and  recognized 
the  Importance,  of  their  experience.  These  men  he  selected 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  for  the  higher  command 
positions.  Host  of  the  political  generals  received  briga- 
dier commissions  and  few  were  promoted  beyond  that  rank  by 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  Jealousies  created  by  Davis's 
appointments  and  apparent  favoritism  increasingly  surfaced 
between  many  of  the  military  and  political  generals  as  the 
war  progressed.  Intense  friction  and  personal  antagonism 
also  existed  between  some  of  the  political  generals  be- 
cause of  former  party  alignments  and  associations,  as  will 
be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Henry  Wise  and  John  Floyd. 

Wise  would  probably  have  been  of  greater  service  in 
the  civil  government  of  the  Confederacy,  yet  his  pugna- 
cious nature  and  romantic  ideals  led  him  to  seek  the  bat- 
tlefleld  in  defense  of  the  Southern  cause.  Edward  A. 
Pollard,  a Reconstruction-era  historian  and  editor  of  the 
Richmond  Examiner  in  the  1860's,  best  captured  the  in- 
abnity  of  Wise  and  others  to  grasp  the  realism  of  the 

3®Clement  Eaton,  A History  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1958),  l09. 
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bloody  conflict  so  close  st  hand.  During  a conversation 
on  the  probable  deficiency  of  a supply  of  Improved  arms  In 
the  South  on  the  eve  of  war,  Wise  stated  that,  "It  was  not 
the  Improved  arm,  but  the  Improved  man,  which  would  win 
the  day;  let  brave  men  advance,  with  flintlocks  and  old- 
fashioned  bayonets,  on  the  popinjays  of  the  Northern 
cities  - advance  on  and  on,  under  the  fire,  reckless  of 
the  slain  - and  [wise^  would  answer  for  It  with  his  life 

AO 

that  the  Yankees  would  break  and  run."  On  the  oc- 
casion of  the  reception  of  President  Davis  In  Richmond  in 
May  1861,  Wise  spoke  again: 

The  man  who  dares  to  pray;  the  man  who 
dares  to  wait  until  some  magic  arm  Is  put  into 
his  hand;  the  man  who  will  not  go  unless  he 
have  a mlnle,  or  percussion  musket,  who  will 
not  be  content  with  flint  and  steel,  or  even  a 
gun  without  a lock,  is  worse  than  a coward  - he 
Is  a renegade.  Get  a spear  - a lance.  Take  a 
lesson  from  John  Brown.  Manufacture  your 
blades  from  old  Iron,  even  though  It  be  the 
tires  of  your  cartwheels.  Get  a bit  of  carri- 
age spring,  and  grind  and  burnish  It  Into  the 
shape  of  a bowie-knife,  and  put  It  to  any  sort 
of  handle,  so  that  It  be  strong  - ash,  hickory, 
oak.  But,  If  possible,  get  a double-barrelled 
gun  and  a dozen  rounds  of  buckshot,  and  go  upon 
the  battlefield  with  these.  If  their  guns 
reach  further  than  yours,  reduce  the  distance; 
meet  them  foot  to  foot,  eye  to  eye,  body  to 
body,  and  when  you  strike  a blow,  strike  home. 

Your  true-blooded  Yankee  will  never  stand  In 
the  face  of  cold  steel.  Let  your  aim,  there- 
fore, be  to  get  Into  close  quarters,  and  with  a 
few  decided,  vigorous  movements,  always  pushing 
forward,  never  back,  my  word  for  it,  the  soil 
of  Virginia  will  be  swept  of  the  Vandals  who 
are  now  polluting  its  atmosphere. 


^OEdward  A.  Pollard,  Lee  •n^dHls  Lieutenants 
(New  York:  E.  B.  Treat  and  Company,  1867),  ^62. 
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It  ipptared  that  Wise,  who  had  much  of  the  quick, 
ardent  mind  of  his  countrymen  and  many  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a scholar,  had  yet  made  himself  representative  of 
the  folly  upon  which  the  South  entered  the  war.  That  oth- 
er minds  quite  as  great  as  Wise  shared  this  characteristic 
delusion  of  finishing  the  war  in  a flourish  of  bowie- 

knives,  may  be  taken  as  a reflection  of  the  popular  South- 
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ern  vanity  of  the  times.  Insolent  almost  to  madnass. 
When  Wise  was  Informed  that  Lincoln  had  called  up  70,000 
men  as  the  first  Increment  of  an  army  of  700,000  to  be 
equipped  and  sent  against  the  Confederate  states,  he  was 
Incredulous.  When  told  that  the  North  planned  to  blockade 
the  Southern  ports  and  cut  off  all  supply  lines.  Wise 
stated  Indignantly  that,  ”...  it  would  be  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  nations,  as  had  been  decided  in  the  Courts  of 
Admiralty,  and  would  be  moreover  a violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution."^^ These  reflections  of  short-sighted  vanity 
with  respect  to  the  war  are  not  very  creditable  to  Wise; 
however,  they  are  significant  in  displaying  the  romantic 
attitude  of  the  man  about  to  engage  In  the  military  pro- 
fession of  war,  and,  incidentally,  of  many  of  his  col- 
leagues with  little  military  experience. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Confederate  War  Depariment, 
Wise  requested  "an  Independent  partisan  command,  subject 


^2ibld.,  562. 
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only  to  the  gtneral  laws  and  orders  of  tha  service." 
Mindless  of  the  need  for  unity  of  command  In  the  military 
strategy  of  the  South,  Wise  was  possessed  with  the  Idea  of 
commanding  a "Legion"  Independently  and  In  a manner  some- 
what reminiscent  of  eras  bygone.  Considering  that  his 
knowledge  of  warfare  was  probably  based  more  upon  the 
classical  works  of  his  formal  education  than  upon  contem- 
porary military  writing,  this  concept  Is  not  surprising. 
His  command  became  known  as,  and  Is  more  frequently  refer- 
red to  In  the  records  as,  the  Wise  Legion. 

On  June  8,  1881  the  Confederate  War  Department  an- 
swered Wise's  offer  of  service  and  appointed  him  Brigadier 
General  of  Provisional  Forces  to  "rally  the  people  of  the 
Kanawha  Valley  and  the  adjoining  counties  to  resist  and 
repel  the  Invading  army  , . . ."  Recognizing  that  time 
was  crucial  to  Wise's  mission,  the  Confederate  government 
authorized  him  to  rely  upon  the  people  of  the  area  for  the 
necessary  arms  and  supplies.  Also  aware  that  the  loyalty 
of  these  people  needed  to  be  secured,  Wise  was  instructed 
to  render  proper  receipts,  to  ensure  timely  and  adequate 
remuneration,  and  to  protect  the  personal  and  property 
rights  of  the  Inhabitants.  Anticipating  significantly 
larger  Union  forces  committed  to  the  object  of  Lewlsburg 
and  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  wise's  orders 
suggested  that  he  exercise  economy  of  force  by  defending 


»^0.R. . Series  I,  Vol.  V,  151. 
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the  fflounteln  pisses.  By  the  seme  letter,  wise  wes  Inform- 
ed of  Brlgsdler  Genersl  John  B.  Floyd's  mission  to  protect 
the  Tennessee  end  Vlrglnle  Rellroad.  He  was  told  of  the 
possible  requirement  to  join  forces  with  Floyd  In  coopera- 
tion against  the  Federal  advance.  The  letter  was  specific 
In  assigning  Floyd  command  of  the  overall  force,  "accord- 
ing to  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War"  should  their  junc- 

A5 

tlon  become  necessary. 

Floyd  had  received  his  appointment  In  May  1861  and 
was  assigned  to  his  home  region  of  Abingdon  and  Wytheville 
to  recruit  a brigade.  The  son  of  a popular  Virginia  gov- 
ernor, he  entered  politics  In  the  1830's.  Elected  to  the 
State  legislature  as  a Democrat  In  18A7,  he  advanced 
quickly  to  the  governorship  In  1849.  Floyd  supported 
James  Buchanan  for  President  In  1856  and  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  War  as  part  of  the  Old  Dominion's  political 
payment  for  support  of  the  President-elect.^^  Floyd, 
however,  became  Involved  In  a series  of  financial  scandals 
that  damaged  his  reputation  and  forced  his  resignation  In 
1860.  Many  of  the  old  Democrats  resented  Floyd's  mis- 
handling of  the  War  Department  and  the  embarrassment  he 

A7 

caused  the  administration  and  the  Party.  Although 


^5ibid.,  Vol.  II,  908-909. 
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Wise  had  split  with  Floyd  earllar  over  the  letter's  refus- 
al to  support  him  In  the  gubernatorial  campaign  of  1853, 
this  latest  incident  alienated  them  even  further.  Wise's 
desire  for  an  Independent  commend  and  his  dislike  for 
Floyd  would  make  cooperation  impossible. 

□avis's  appointment  of  Floyd  was  an  act  of  political 
appeasement  to  obtain  support  of  the  Richmond  Examiner,  an 
important  segment  of  the  Southern  press  headed  by  John  M. 

A A 

Daniel  and  Edward  A.  Pollard.  This  faction  had  pushed 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  when  Davis  appointed  Robert  E.  Lae  to 
the  command  of  forces  in  the  East.  Wise  probably  was  a- 
wara  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Floyd  received  his 
appointment,  since  Wise's  son  was  the  editor  of  the  Rlch- 
mond  Enquirer.  All  things  considered.  Including  Wise's 
personality,  Floyd  probably  commanded  little.  If  any  re- 
spect from  Henry  Wise  as  the  'senior'  commander.  A con- 
flict between  the  two  seemed  inevitable,  given  the  neces- 
sity of  a Junction  of  their  forces. 


^®Ibld. 


CHAPTER  II 


The  Strategic  Importance  of  Western  Virginia 

On  the  brink  of  civil  war  in  1861,  the  Old  Oomlnion 
had  become  strategically  Important  to  both  the  North  and 
the  South.  Stretching  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Ohio 
River,  Virginia  represented  an  excellent  line  of  defense 
as  well  as  a route  of  invasion  for  either  side.  Her 
secession  greatly  threatened  the  Union,  extending  the 
southern  Confederacy  to  the  doorstep  of  the  nation's  capi- 
tal. Western  Virginia,  bordering  on  the  free  states  of 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  northwest  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  the  north,  was  perceived  as  a route  of  advance 
for  Confederate  forces  to  the  industrialized  cities  of  the 
North.  Therefore,  this  key  area  received  the  Immediate 
attention  of  the  Federal  Government  and  became  the  scene 
for  the  first  campaign  of  the  Civil  War. 

In  the  east  the  disputed  territory  is  bordered  by 
the  Allegheny  Mountains,  ranging  in  elevation  from  2,500 
to  3,500  feet  above  sea  level.  In  the  west,  the  Ohio 
River  flowed  some  250  miles  from  Chester  in  the  north  to 
Kenova  in  the  south  (see  map  at  Figure  2),  Three  major 
subdivisions  can  be  geographically  delineated  between 
these  borders;  the  Allegheny  highlands,  the  Cumberland 
plateau,  and  the  Ohio  River  district. 


Figure  2 

Western  Virginia  in  1861 

Drawn  from  0 . P. . . Atlas,  Vol  III,  Plates  140-141. 
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The  Allegheny  highlands  lay  close  to  the  western 
side  of  the  mountains  and  extended  from  southwestern 
Virginia  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  This  area  was  sparsely 
settled  because  of  the  unevenness  of  the  surface  and  the 
lack  of  cultivable  land.^  Its  narrow  valleys,  steep 
slopes,  and  unnavigable  rivers  made  transportation  very 
difficult. 

Extending  west  from  the  highlands  to  a line  running 

approximately  from  Charleston  to  Grafton  stood  the 

Cumberland  plateau.  A table-land  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet 

above  sea  level,  its  rugged  surface  was  characterized  by 

narrow  valleys,  rapid  streams,  and  rocky  soil.  Almost  as 

thinly  populated  as  the  Allegheny  highlands,  its  small 

farms  existed  on  the  production  of  such  staples  as  wheat, 

2 

corn,  and  tobacco. 

The  Ohio  River  district  was  also  uneven  in  surface, 
but  its  rolling  hills  and  fertile  valleys  made  it  the  most 
prosperous  farming  section  in  western  Virginia.^  Many 

rivers  and  streams  flowed  west  through  this  area  to  the 

Ohio  River  providing  an  outlet  for  farm  products,  miner- 

als, and  products  of  the  small  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
river  towns.  The  most  populated  of  the  three  areas,  the 


^Shanks,  Secession.  2. 
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Ohio  River  district  contained  the  majority  of  western 
Virginia's  376,688  inhabitants  in  186o/ 

Most  of  the  region  was  a part  of  the  Ohio  River 
watersheds  The  major  rivers  in  the  region  were  the  Little 
Kanawha  with  its  mouth  at  Parkersburg,  the  Great  Kanawha 
in  the  south  which  emptied  the  New  and  Gauley  Rivers  from 
the  plateau,  and  the  Greenbrier  River  in  the  highlands 
between  the  Greenbrier  and  Allegheny  Mountains.  Only  the 
Great  Kanawha  was  navigable  for  any  significant  distance. 
Light  steamboats  passed  from  the  Ohio  River  to  a point 
Just  below  the  Gauley  Bridge;  however  it  was  nearly  forty 
miles  before  either  wagons  or  infantry  could  ford  the 
stream  above  the  Junction  of  the  New  and  Gauley 
rivers.^ 

Lines  of  communication  between  eastern  and  western 
Virginia  were  severely  limited.  Sectional  feelings  and 
the  Appalachian  mountain  range  had  been  a barrier  to  ex- 
tensive transportation  development  between  Virginia  proper 
and  the  western  region.  Only  two  major  east-west  roads 
traversed  the  mountains  in  1861,  the  Parkersburg-Staunton 
Turnpike  in  the  north  and  the  James  River  Turnpike  in  the 
south.  The  latter  connected  the  Kanawha  River  with 
Covington  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  by  way  of  Lewisburg  and 


^James  M,  Callahan,  Semi-Centennial  History  of 
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White  Sulpher  Springs  In  the  mountains.  The  second  route 
ran  northwest  from  Staunton,  crossed  the  Allegheny  and 
Cheat  mountain  ranges,  and  passed  through  Beverly  and  over 
Rich  Mountain.  From  that  point  it  ran  over  the  hilly 
plateau  country  through  Buckhannon  and  Weston  to 
Parkersburg  on  the  Ohio  River.  A canal  had  been  chartered 
to  connect  the  headwaters  of  the  James  River  with  the 
Kanawha  in  the  south  but  was  never  completed.  The 
Covington  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  chartered  to  follow  the 
proposed  route  of  the  canal  but  had  not  been  finished  in 
1861.^  There  were  no  trans-Allegheny  railroads  when  the 
war  began. 

In  the  northwest,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
Northwestern  railroads,  built  by  private  subscription  and 
without  state  aid,  offered  excellent  connections  to 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  and  the  West.  As  a 
result,  most  people  in  the  northwest  had  few  business  or 
social  acquaintances  in  Richmond.  In  the  1850's,  Governor 
Henry  Wise,  aware  of  the  ?.dvantage  of  linking  the  west  to 
the  east,  had  chartered  road  and  turnpike  companies  to 
make  these  transportation  improvements.  In  1860,  the 
legislature  appropriated  money  for  making  the  Kanawha 
River  more  navigable  and  for  completing  the  Covington  and 
Ohio  Railroad.^  It  was  too  late.  By  1861,  most  western 
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Virginians  had  developed  business  and  social  ties  outside 
Virginia. 

Several  military,  economic,  political  and  psycholo- 
gical factors  rendered  the  territory  of  western  Virginia 
Important  to  the  Confederacy  as  well  as  to  the  Union. 
Because  they  are  Interrelated,  they  will  not  be  discussed 
in  any  particular  priority 

Security  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the 
Ohio  River  was  the  most  important  military-economic  factor 
for  the  Union.  It  was  the  lifeline  on  which  the  Federal 
Government  relied  for  the  transportation  of  troops,  food, 
and  other  supplies  to  conduct  war.  Products  from  the 
factories  of  the  northeast  were  shipped  via  these  lines  to 
the  West.  Federal  occupation  of  all  of  western  Virginia 
was  critical  to  the  protection  of  this  lifeline  because 
the  Ohio  River  comprised  250  miles  of  the  western  border. 

Conversely,  the  South  relied  on  the  Tennessee  and 
Virginia  Railroad  as  the  only  direct  route  connecting 
Virginia  with  the  cotton  states  of  the  lower  South. 
Products  from  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Danville  and  Lynchburg 
were  shipped  by  this  line  to  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Confederate  occupation  of  the 
Kanawha  Valley,  at  a minimum,  was  necessary  to  protect 
this  line  from  Federal  interdiction. 

Militarily,  the  counties  west  of  the  Alleghenies 
represented  an  additional  population  base  for  the  recruit- 
ment of  soldiers.  Although  the  total  population  was  less 
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than  400,000  In  1860,  by  war's  end  approximately  32,000 
men  had  been  enlisted  by  the  Union  and  10,000  by  the 
Confederates  from  this  region.  This  was  more  than  ten 
percent  of  the  population.  Most  of  these  men  saw  action 
throughout  the  war  as  members  of  separate  companies  Incor- 

O 

porated  into  various  Union  and  Confederate  regiments. 

Mineral  resources  needed  by  both  the  North  and  the 
South  were  abundant  In  western  Virginia.  This  area  pro- 
duced nearly  three  times  the  tonnage  In  Iron  as  that  of 

9 

the  territory  east  of  the  Alleghenies.  Mason,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  mined  about  one-third  of  the  state's  coal,  and 
Ohio  County  produced  an  equal  percentage  of  bar-iron.  Gas 
and  oil  had  been  discovered  in  the  Kanawha  and  Monongahela 
valleys  In  the  1840s  and  offered  great  promise  for  Indus- 
try. Wheeling  had  already  become  the  second  largest  manu- 
facturing center  in  the  state,  behind  Richmond.  The  salt 
mines  of  the  Kanawha  Valley  represented  a major  source  for 
the  South.  These  works  were  producing  2,500,000  bushels 
of  salt  per  year  Just  before  the  War,  and  this  was  consid- 
ered by  some  to  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
entire  Confederacy.^^  Salt  was  an  absolute  necessity 
for  the  preservation  and  seasoning  of  foodstuffs,  as  well 
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as  for  the  production  of  gunpowder.  Not  particularly  a 
factor  to  the  agrarian  South,  but  of  Importance  to  the 
more  populated  North,  were  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Ohio 
River  district,  which  produced  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats  and 
buckwheat. 

As  previously  mentioned,  western  Virginia  represent- 
ed an  access  route  for  the  Invasion  of  the  North  or  South 
by  military  forces  stationed  within  the  region.  The  In- 
dustrialized heart  of  the  North  lay  Just  beyond  Wheeling 
and  within  striking  distance  of  Confederate  forces  that 
could  be  secured  In  the  easily  defended  mountainous  ter- 
rain of  northwestern  Virginia.  In  the  southwest,  a Union 
army  secured  In  the  mountains  south  of  the  Kanawha  Valley 
could  easily  sever  Virginia  from  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and 
the  cotton  states  by  Interdicting  the  Tennessee  and 
Virginia  Railroad.  From  this  area  opened  a natural  avenue 
of  approach  Into  North  and  South  Carolina.  Whoever 
controlled  the  Kanawha  Valley  could  also  Interdict  the 
Ohio  River  or  use  It  for  access  to  the  North  or  the  West. 
Likewise,  Union  forces  holding  the  Valley  would  have  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  as  a natural  barrier  for  flank 
protection. 

To  the  South,  a great  psychological  victory  was  to 
be  gained  by  the  subjugation  of  Unionists  In  western 
Virginia,  and  by  the  denial  of  this  section  of  Virginia  to 
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the  North.  This  victory  would  have  unified  Virginia  re- 
garding secession  and  would  have  greatly  boosted  Southern 
morale.  Conversely t If  the  Confederate  forces  were  denied 
the  Kanawha  Valley,  It  would  discourage  not  only  Southern 
sympathizers  in  western  Virginia,  but  also  those  of  re- 
gions just  to  the  east  of  the  mountains.  Additionally,  a 
victory  In  western  Virginia  would  help  to  vindicate  the 
U.S.  Army  for  Its  defeat  at  "Bull  Run". 

The  region  of  western  Virginia  was  not  Initially 
regarded  as  the  key  to  the  Union's  overall  military 
strategy.  General  Winfield  Scott,  commander  of  U.S.  forc- 
es, had  devised  the  "Anaconda  Plan"  of  occupying  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  blockading  Southern  ports  to 
Isolate  the  Confederacy.  However,  George  6.  McClellan 
replaced  Scott  soon  after  the  war  began  and  he  had  always 
viewed  the  Kanawha  Valley  as  an  excellent  Invasion  route 
to  the  heart  of  the  South. McClellan  Initiated  this 
planning  while  still  commander  of  the  Department  of  the 
Ohio  preparing  for  the  first  campaign  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  Western  Virginia  Campaign  of  1861  Included  all 
military  actions  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  from  the 
Battle  of  Philippi  on  June  3 to  Cotton  Hill  and  the  series 
of  skirmishes  which  occurred  In  Fayette  County  In  mid- 
November,  1861.  The  primary  objective  of  both  Union 
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•nd  Confederate  forces  during  this  cempalgn  was  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  that  territory  between  the  Ohio  River 
end  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  The  campaign  unfolded  in  two 
‘ phases;  that  action  in  the  northeast  directed  by  General 
George  B.  McClellan  in  opposition  to  Lee's  efforts  to  or- 
ganize Confederate  resistance,  and  another  action  led  by 
General  Jacob  0.  Cox  in  the  southwest.  Henry  A.  Wise's 
Involvement  in  this  second  phase  was  centered  in  the 
Kanawha  Valley  and  began  with  his  arrival  in  Charleston  on 
June  26. 

However,  much  had  transpired  in  western  Virginia 
before  Wise's  arrival  that  had  a direct  bearing  on  the 
military  situation  in  the  Kanawita.  In  order  to  establish 
a chronological  perspective,  events  as  they  occurred  in 
northwestern  Virginia  following  the  Secession  Convention 
mus^  oe  developed  first. 

The  public  opinion  of  northwestern  Virginia  was 
varied;  those  whose  sentiments  lay  with  the  South  could  be 
found  in  every  part,  but  they  were  usually  outnumbered  by 
Northern  supporters. Lincoln  received  only  two  thous- 
and vote?  ~^om  this  region,  but  most  of  the  citizens  were 
more  wlxllng  to  abide  by  the  consequences  of  the  election 
than  to  secede  from  the  Union. Many  public  meetings 

i^James  C.  McGregor,  The  Disruption  of  Viroinla 
(New  York;  — — — , 1922),  81, 

1‘^Charles  H.  Ambler,  Makers  of  Virolnia 

(Huntington,  W.va.;  Gentry  Brothers,  Printers,  1^42),  9. 
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were  held  to  discuss  the  impending  secession  of  Vlrglnls, 
and  resolutions  were  adopted  celling  for  support  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union.  Most  of  the  northwestern 
newspapers  reflected  pro-Unlon  sentiment.  Editorials  In 
the  Clarksburg  Guard.  Morgantown  Star.  Wheeling 
Intelligencer,  and  Grafton  Western  Virginian  advocated 
that  the  western  region  should  remain  at  least  neutral» 

1 5 

and  at  best  pro-Unlon.  Archibald  Campbell,  editor  of 
the  Intelligencer,  proposed  that,  if  efforts  to  avert  se- 
cession failed,  the  region  should  split  from  the  state  to 
form  a new  Western  Virginia  which  would  remain  in  the 
Union  (see  Figure  3).^^  when  the  Ordinance  of  Secession 
was  approved  by  a vote  of  88  to  55  on  April  17,  1861,  the 
forty-seven  delegates  from  what  Is  now  West  Virginia  vot- 
ed: "thirty-two  against  the  ordlnanace,  eleven  In  favor  of 
It,  and  four  passed. 

On  April  22,  a meeting  was  called  at  Clarksburg  by 

several  delegates  who  had  returned  home  from  Rich- 
18 

mond.  An  address  condemning  the  secession  of  Virginia 
was  printed  and  distributed  to  the  newspapers.  A con- 
vention of  delegates  from  all  the  counties  of  northwestern 
Virginia  was  held  May  13  at  Wheeling.  The  First  Wheeling 
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Convention  was  attended  by  436  delegates  from  twenty-seven 

counties  who  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  Restored  Govern- 

19 

ment  of  Virginia.  National  interest  was  so  aroused 

that  leading  newspapers  such  as  the  New  York  Times. 

Cincinnati  Commercial.  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  and  Chicago 

Press  and  Chicago  Tribune  sent  reporters  to  observe  and 

record  this  unprecedented  movement  — a secession  within  a 
20 

secession.  After  three  days  of  debate  concerning  what 

course  of  action  western  Virginia  should  follow,  It  was 
determined  to  Issue  a call  for  a second  convention  on  June 
11.  In  the  meantime,  western  Virginia  would  wait  for  the 
results  of  the  Virginia-wide  referendun  on  secession  to  be 
held  on  May  23.  If  approved,  the  possibility  of  reuniting 
Virginia  was  remote,  and  there  would  be  no  need  to  hold 

the  second  convention. 

Meanwhile,  Unionists  busily  recruited  soldiers  and 
prepared  for  hostilities.  Many  of  the  men  who  took  the 
Initiative  In  forming,  military  units  were  also  In  the 
forefront  of  the  organization  of  the  new  government.  The 
first  regiment  recruited  for  Union  service  was  the  First 
(West)  Virginia  Volunteer  Infantry  Inducted  at  Wheeling  on 
May  15  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Benjamin  F.  Kelley. 
In  mid-May,  another  regiment  composed  of  ten  companies  of 
Wheeling  home  guard  was  placed  under  the  command  of 

l^Stutler,  West  Virginia.  11. 
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Chester  D.  Hubbard,  former  Unionist  delegate  to  the 
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Secession  Convention.  By  late  May,  the  Unionists  had 
firmly  entrenched  themselves  in  the  northwest  from 
Wheeling  to  Grafton. 

Across  the  Ohio  River,  Governor  William  Dennison  was 
preparing  for  the  defense  of  Ohio's  southern  border.  On 
April  23,  Dennison  commissioned  Brigadier  General  Jacob  0. 
Cox  to  assemble  Ohio  troops  and  prepare  them  for  the  com- 
ing conflict.  George  B.  McClellan,  who  had  resigned  his 
commission  as  a Regular  Army  Captain  after  the  Crimean 

War,  was  recruited  by  the  Governor  to  command  the  Ohio 
22 

state  troops.  He  was  given  the  rank  of  Major 

General.  Although  Ohio's  quota  was  only  10,000  troops, 

McClellan  wrote  General  Winfield  Scott  that  the  state 

would  supply  50,000  troops  if  desired.  McClellan  asked 

- for afnis^  ammunition,  supplies,  and  some  regular  troops 

for  a grand  plan  which  Involved  an  area  much  larger  than 
the  state  of  Ohio.  Indeed,  it  consisted  of  a series  of 
plans  for  general  military  operations  in  the  west.  Scott 
sent  these  plans  to  President  Lincoln  and  pointed  out  de- 
ficiencies such  as  the  use  of  three-month  volunteers  for 

an  offense  against  Richmond  from  the  Ohio  Valley.  Scott 

used  this  opportunity  to  embellish  his  own  "Anaconda  Plan" 

» 

and  denounced  the  former  as  a piecemeal  operation  which 
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could  not  compare  with  his  own  proposed  plan  of  envelop- 
23 

ment.  In  actuality,  Lincoln  may  have  taken  the  plans 
as  an  Indication  of  McClellan's  ability  and  foresight  — 
the  'deficiency'  as  a prediction  that  the  war  was  going  to 
last  more  than  three  months. 

The  Department  of  the  Ohio  was  created  May  3 and 
Included  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  a part  of 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  western  Virginia  north  of  the 
Great  Kanawha  River.  McClellan  was  appointed  major  gener- 
al In  the  regular  Army  on  May  14  and  placed  In  charge  of 
the  newly  created  department.  He  continued  to  oversee  the 
Induction  and  training  of  soldiers  In  his  department  while 
eagerly  formulating  plans  for  the  entire  Army.^^ 

While  Union  companies  were  being  formed  In  north- 
western Virginia  and  armed  for  Federal  service,  many  of 
the  pro-Southerners  were  writing  Governor  Letcher  at  ' 
Richmond  for  support  from  the  Confederacy.  Letcher 
forwarded  these  letters  to  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  In  com- 
mand of  the  Virginia  forces,  and  on  April  29  Lee  directed 
Major  Anthony  Lorlng,  supposedly  commanding  volunteers  at 
Wheeling,  to  accept  and  muster  Into  service  such  companies 
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as  might  offer  themselves,  and  to  take  command  of 
26 

them.  Lee  had  planned  to  locate  a Confederate  regi- 
ment at  Wheeling,  one  at  Parkersburg,  three  at  Grafton  at 

the  railroad  center,  one  at  Harpers  Perry,  and  one  more  at 

27 

the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  River.  His  strategy  was  to 

prevent  mass  meetings  and  conventions  that  were  being  held 
in  protest  of  secession  and,  at  the  same  time,  ‘to  recruit 
soldiers  for  the  Southern  cause.  In  early  May,  Lee  order- 
ed Major  Francis  M.  Boykin,  of  Weston,  to  call  out  the 
militia  and  recruit  an  army  with  concentration  points  at 
Parkersburg,  Grafton,  and  Wheeling.  On  May  4,  he  directed 
Colonel  George  A.  Porterfield,  of  Charles  Town,  then  sta- 
tioned at  Harpers  Ferry,  to  proceed  to  Grafton  and  take 
command  of  the  Virginia  forces  ordered  to  assemble  at  that 
place.  He  was  ordered  to  protect  the  terminus  of  the 
Wheellng-Parkersburg  branches  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.^® 

General  Lee's  efforts  to  thwart  the  Unionists  came 
too  late.  When  Porterfield  arrived  at  Grafton,  he  found  a 
company  of  Union  soldiers  being  organized  and  apparently 
in  control.  He  withdrew  and  reported  to  Lee  that  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  at  Grafton  was  almost  wholly  with  the 
Union.  On  May  14,  he  requested  that  reinforcements  be 
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sent  to  him  from  Harpers  Ferry  as  he  slowly  assembled 
troops  around  Grafton.  Lee,  however,  felt  that  the  local 
population  would  be  better  conciliated  if  troops  from  oth- 
er parts  of  the  same  region  were  sent  to  Grafton.  Lee 
gave  authority  to  Colonel  J.  M.  Heck  to  recruit  a regiment 
in  the  valley  and  mountain  counties  on  the  road  to 

29 

Grafton.  By  May  23,  Porterfield  had  approximately  550 

men  but,  like  other  Confederate  units  trying  to  organize, 
he  lacked  arms  and  ammunition  in  sufficient  quantity. 

The  same  day  that  the  people  of  Virginia  voted  on 

the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  Porterfield  marched  on 

Grafton.  Virginia  had  joined  the  Confederacy  on  May  7, 
therefore  the  referendum  was  really  a moot  point. 
Porterfield  found  no  resistance  at  Grafton,  but  soon 
learned  that  Colonel  Ben  Kelley  hed  entrained  at  Wheeling 
followed  by  the  Sixteenth  Ohio  Regiment  from  McClellan's 
department.  Both  units  were  bound  for  Grafton.  On  the 
25th  and  27th  of  May,  Porterfield  destroyed  several 
bridges  on  both  branches  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and 
upon  hearing  that  Ohio  troops  crossed  the  river  at 

Parkersburg,  he  withdrew  his  force  to  Philippi  on  May 
28.^°  As  an  example  of  the  confused  Confederate  situa- 
tion, Porterfield  received  a dispatch  from  Letcher  on  the 
evening  before  he  left  Grafton  which  ordered  him  to  seize 
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a train,  proceed  to  Wheeling,  and  capture  the  city  and  all 
arms  that  might  be  stored  there. Additional  companies 
from  the  surrounding  area  joined  Porterfield  at  Grafton, 
and  by  June  1 his  small  force  numbered  about  600  infantry 
and  175  cavalry. 

In  Ohio,  McClellan  delayed  Governor  Dennison's  im- 
portunities to  move  forces  across  the  Ohio  River,  while  he 
Increased  the  number  of  regiments  available  from  the 
original  quota  of  thirteen  to  twenty-two.  Finally,  when 
McClellan  received  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  bridges, 
he  ordered  regiments  stationed  along  the  Ohio  River  to 
cross  on  the  27th  of  May  and  ordered  Colonel  Kelley's 

Virginia  regiment  at  Wheeling  to  move  along  the  Baltimore 

33 

and  Ohio  Railroad  toward  Grafton.  The  14th  and  18th 

Ohio  Regiments  were  Instructed  to  take  possession  of 

Parkersburg  and  move  toward  Grafton.  Brigadier  General 

Thomas  Morris  of  Indiana  was  ordered  to  Grafton  on  May  30 

34 

with  the  6th,  7th,  and  9th  Indiana  Regiments.  By  June 
1,  approximately  3,000  Union  troops  had  been  consolidated 
at  Grafton  under  General  Morris's  command  while  McClellan 
remained  in  Ohlo.^^  The  Confederate  forces  in  Philippi 
numbered  less  than  800. 
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On  June  3,  Morris  sent  two  columns  upon  the 
Confederates  at  Philippi,  Kelley  from  the  east  with  1600 

men  and  Colonel  Ebenezer  Dumont  from  the  west  with  1400 

men,  in  an  attempt  to  capture  Porterfield's  force. 

The  signal  for  a consolidated  attack  at  4:00  A.M.  was 

spoiled  by  a local  civilian,  and  Dumont  attacked  without 
Kelley  in  position.  The  untrained  and  , undisciplined 
Confederates  abandoned  their  guns,  tents,  and  supplies  in 
a hasty  retreat  toward  the  town  of  Beverly.  The  Federal 
forces,  exhausted  from  the  long  night  march,  did  not  pur- 
sue. Porterfield  rallied  his  force  a few  miles  south  of 
town  and  retreated  to  Beverly  and  later  to  Huttonsville. 

Philippi,  first  land  battle  of  the  Civil  War  was 

almost  bloodless}  Colonel  Kelley  and  four  of  his  men  were 
wounded,  while  the  Confederates  suffered  only  two  wound- 
ed.However,  it  demonstrated  to  Confederate  military 
authorities  that  a much  larger  and  better  equipped  force 
was  required  to  deal  with  the  situation  in  northwestern 
Virginia.  Although  the  victory  was  greatly  exaggerated  by 

the  Northern  newspapers,  this  initial  success  served  to 

38 

bolster  the  Unionists  in  western  Virginia. 

The  Battle  of  Philippi  served  to  spark  the  Second 
Wheeling  Convention  into  action  on  June  11.  Delegates 
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from  twenty-five  counties  adopted  a resolution  entitled: 

"An  Ordinance  for  the  Reorganization  of  the  State 
39 

Government."  The  plan  declared  all  state  offices  va- 

cated by  act  of  secession,  called  for  the  election  of  loy- 
al Union  men  to  fill  the  vacancies,  and  asked  the  Federal 
Government  to  recognize  these  officials.  A resolution 

thanking  General  McClellan  for  having  rescued  northwestern 

40 

Virginia  from  the  Confederates  was  also  adopted.  The 
Convention  adjourned  with  the  election  of  Francis  H. 
Pierpont  as  Governor  and  an  address  to  the  remaining  coun- 
ties of  western  Virginia  appealing  for  loyalty  to  the 
Union. Pierpont  sent  a formal  request  for  aid  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  President  Lincoln,  through 
Secretary  of  War  Simon  Cameron,  gave  Pierpont  authority  to 
raise  troops  and  request  arms  and  supplies  even  though  the 
new  state  was  not  officially  recognized  by  either  the 
President  or  Congress. 

At  Huttonsville,  Colonel  Porterfield  was  relieved  of 
command  by  General  Lee,  and  Colonel  Robert  S.  Garnett  was 
promoted  to  Brigadier  General  and  placed  in  command  of  all 
troops  in  northwestern  Virginia.  As  companies  were  formed 
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throughout  the  area,  they  Joined  the  Confederate  force  at 
Huttonsvllle.  When  General  Garnett  arrived  on  June  14,  he 
found  twenty-three  companies  of  Infantry  In  dire  need  of 
arms,  clothing,  equipment.  Instruction  and  discipline.  He 
organized  two  regiments,  the  31st  Virginia  under 
Lieutenant  Colonel  William  F.  Jackson  and  the  25th 
Virginia  under  Colonel  J.  M.  Heck,  and  moved  to  Beverly  on 
June  15.  Heck's  regiment  occupied  the  pass  by  which  the 
Staunton-Parkersburg  Turnpike  crossed  Rich  Mountain,  while 
Garnett  went  with  Jackson's  regiment  to  occupy  the  pass 
over  Laurel  Hill,  where  the  road  from  Beverly  crossed  on 
its  way  to  Philippi,  Grafton,  and  Wheeling.  Garnett  re- 
garded these  passes  as  key  terrain  from  which  they  could 
threaten  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  His  intention 
was  to  attack  the  railroad,  but  he  felt  that  his  force  was 
too  small  when  he  first  occupied  the  passes  to  make  a suc- 
cessful movement  against  it.^^ 

On  June  25,  Garnett  transmitted  his  plan  for  a raid 
on  the  railroad  trestle  and  Union  guard  force  at  Cheat 
Bridge.  Lee  replied  that  the  capture  of  the  railroad  at 
Cheat  River  would  be  worth  an  army  to  the  South.  Garnett, 
however,  felt  that  he  needed  additional  forces  to  hold  the 
passes  and  capture  the  railroad  Instead  of  conducting  a 
raid  against  it.  He  reported  that  he  had  only  4,500  men, 
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of  which  no  less  than  2,000  were  required  to  hold  the  pas-> 

ses,  and  he  requested  3,000  or  4,000  more  men  if  they 

44 

could  be  spared.  . Reinforcements  were  sent  as  the  bat- 
tle of  Rich  Mountain  started  to  unfold. 

When  Garnett  assumed  command,  McClellan  was  still  in 
Ohio  and  the  regiments  which  had  taken  part  in  the 
Philippi  action  were  located  at  Grafton,  Philippi, 

Buckhannon,  Parkersburg  and  various  points  along  the  rall- 

45 

road  between  Grafton  and  the  Ohio  River.  The  Union 
regiments  were  so  scattered  that  it  probably  appeared  to 
Garnett  that  the  Union  forces  had  no  immediate  plans  for 
further  offensive  movements.  In  a report  to  General  Lee, 
he  said  that  the  enemy  "...  has  as  much  of  the  north- 
western country  as  he  probably  wants."  Garnett  saw  his 
mission  as  one  of  representing  Just  enough  of  a threat  to 
hold  large  numbers  of  Union  troops  in  western  Virginia 
which  might  otherwise  be  used  against  the  Confederates 
elsewhere.  In  keeping  with  this  strategy,  he  suggested 
that  General  Wise  in  the  Kanawha  Valley  move  in  a norther- 
ly direction  toward  the  country  east  of  Parkersburg  so  as 
to  threaten  Weston  and  Buckhannon.  This,  he  said,  would 
greatly  aid  his  own  command  and  would  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  Kanawha  Valley  free  by  occupying  the  Union  forces 
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in  northwestern  Virginia. Wise  was  yet  unopposed  by 
Federal  troops  in  the  Valley,  but  General  Cox  had  been 
concentrating  a strong  force  at  Gallipolls  Just  across  the 
Ohio  River  from  Point  Pleasant  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha 
River. 

General  Lee,  learning  that  a Union  movement  was 
planned,  did  not  agree  with  Garnett  about  McClellan's  in- 
tentions. He  replied  that  the  enemy  would  drive  all  the 
way  to  Staunton,  if  possible. Lee  apparently  per- 
ceived a strategic  advantage  in  such  a movement  that 
McClellan  did  not.  McClellan  arrived  in  Grafton  on 
^une  22  to  press  forward  with  his  campaign  in  western 
Virginia.  In  a message  to  the  War  Department  on  the  23rd, 
he  outlined  his  plan  and  said  he  would  drive  the  enemy 
back  from  Beverly  and  into  the  mountains  east  of 
Huttonsville,  but  would  not  pursue  him  farther,  unless 
circumstances  made  success  certain.  ® A drive  through 
the  mountains  to  Staunton  would  have  radically  altered  the 
military  situation  in  eastern  Virginia  by  threatening 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston's  forces  around  Winchester. 
Since  Grafton  had  already  been  established  as  the  princi- 
pal base  for  supplies,  the  movement  would  have  been  logis- 
tically  possible.  McClellan  might  have  prevented 
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Johnston's  participation  in  the  battle  of  First 
49 

Manassas.  This  was  the  strategic  advantage  perceived 
by  Lee.  McClellan's  planning  characteristically  lacked 
the  presence  of  long  range  objectives  that  were  in  concert 
with  the  strategy  of  the  whole,  and  this  defect  became 
apparent  as  soon  as  McClellan  was  given  overall  command  of 
the  Union  forces  following  the  campaign  in  western 
Virginia. 

For  the  remainder  of  June  and  the  first  week  of 
July,  McClellan  completed  his  plans  and  positioned  his 
forces  to  advance  on  Garnett.  As  with  the  preparation  for 
crossing  the  Ohio  River,  he  was  not  going  to  move  until 
everything  was  ready.  This  included  a coordinated  effort 
against  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state.  On  July  2,  he 
sent  orders  to  General  Cox  to  begin  his  movement  into  the 
Kanawha  Valley.  McClellan  was  still  Interested  in  the 
possibilities  of  Invading  Virginia  through  the  Kanawha 
Valley  and  in  preparation  for  such  an  operation  he  felt 
that  the  Confederate  forces  occupying  that  area  must  be 
cleared  out.^^  Meanwhile,  Brigadier  General  Henry  A. 
Wise  was  busily  organizing  forces  and  preparing  defensive 
positions  around  Charleston  where  he  had  arrived  on 
June  26. 


^^Boehm,  "Civil  War",  50. 

50t.  Harry  Williams,  Lincoln  and  His  Generals  (New 
York;  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1952),  27,  30-31.  ^ 

^IQ.R. . Series  I,  Vol.  II,  197,  195-197. 


Henry  A.  Wise  had  no  previous  military  training  or 
experience  whatever.  Chosen  for  the  assignment  because  of 
his  political  prominence  and  supposed  popularity  In  west- 
ern Virginia,  the  General  was  presented  with  a difficult 
task.  He  was  responsible  fc'^  the  recruitment,  training, 
organization,  arming,  and  subsistence  of  a military  force 
among  people  who.  In  part,  were  Indifferent  or  even  hos- 
tile to  the  Southern  cause  and  who  foresaw  Union 
occupation. 

The  sentiment  of  the  citizens  of  southwestern 
Virginia  was.  In  all  probability,  as  equally  divided  as  It 
was  among  the  citizens  In  the  northwest.  While  the  popu- 
lation In  the  tributary  valleys  of  the  New,  Gauley,  and 
Greenbrier  Rivers  were  solidly  pro-Southern,  the  citizens 
between  Gauley  Bridge  and  Point  Pleasant  were  more  evenly 
divided  In  their  opinions,  with  those  In  the  Kanawha 


Valley  proper  from  Buffalo  to  the  Ohio  being  predominantly 


pro-Unlon."^  Lines  of  communication  and  proximity  to 


^George  E.  Moore,  "West  Virginia  and  the  Civil 
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economic  ties  at  either  end  of  the  valley  were  partly  re- 
sponsible for  this  polarization.  The  situation  was  the 
result  of  several  factors. 

First,  nearly  all  the  local  officials  and  leading 

men  of  the  southwest  section  were  either  Secessionists  or 

neutrals,  and  their  newspapers  were  strongly  for  states' 

2 

rights  and  a Southern  Confederacy.  Slavery  was  more 
predominant  In  the  southwest  and  was  Increasing.  The  ter- 
ritory north  of  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley  had  fewer  slaves 
In  I860  than  In  1850;  whereas  In  the  southwest  the  reverse 
was  true.^  Geographical  proximity  to  the  Confederacy  In 
the  southwest  region  either  Influenced  or  Intimidated  many 
of  the  citizens  In  a manner  not  unlike  the  way  the  North 
Influenced  northwestern  Virginia.  Finally,  the  presence 
of  Virginia  troops  In  the  Valley,  and  the  tardiness  of  the 
Union  Invasion,  greatly  weakened  the  Unionists  of  the  re- 
gion and  strengthened  the  Secessionists.^ 

As  early  as  April,  1861,  the  governor  of  Virginia 
received  a call  for  small  arms  and  cannon  to  make  possible 
a mass  uprising  of  the  people  of  the  Kanawha  In  defense  of 
their  homes.  Governor  Letcher  received  a letter  from  a J. 
G.  Newman  dated  April  21,  stating  that  only  three  compa- 
nies In  the  valley  were  armed,  but  that  every  county  in 


2lbld.,  304. 
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the  region  was  ready  to  send  one  or  more  companies,  "to 
defend  the  state  or  to  fight  wherever  you  may  command  them 
to  go  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  Virginia  and  the 
South. The  next  day  he  received  another  from  Robert 
T.  Harvey  of  Putnam  Court-House  warning  of  the  danger  of 
early  Invasion  of  the  Kanawha  sections  by  the  Ohioans. 
Harvey  closed  with  the  assurance  that  the  people  of  the 
Kanawha  were  "heart  and  soul  with  you  In  the  defense  of 
the  State. 

On  May  3,  1861,  Christopher  Q.  Tompkins,  a West 
Point  graduate  and  respected  businessman  of  Charleston, 
was  commissioned  Colonel  of  Virginia  volunteers  by 
Governor  Letcher  and  assigned  to  commend  all  troops  "as 
may  be  called  out  In  Kanawha."^  To  assist  Tompkins, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  John  McCausland  was  sent  from  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  to  muster  compa- 

O 

nles  Into  State  service  as  they  were  organized. 
McCausland  set  up  a recruiting  headquarters  at  Buffalo, 
while  Colonel  Tompkins  established  Camp  Tompkins  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Coal  River  fourteen  miles  west  of  Charleston 
to  train  existing  volunteer  units.  A number  of  leading 
men  In  the  area  joined  In  the  effort  and  organized  both 


^O.R. . Series  I,  Vol.  LI,  Part  II,  23. 
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Infantry  and  cavalry  companies  for  Tompkins'  command.  By 
mid-May  a considerable  force  was  enrolled  under  the 
Virginia  flag.  The  Unionists  made  no  corresponding  effort 
to  enroll  counterforces,  but  many  of  the  young  men  slipped 
away  to  the  northern  counties  or  across  the  Ohio  to  enlist 

9 

in  Union  companies. 

On  May  27,  Colonel  Tompkins  notified  the  State  gov- 
ernment of  Federal  troop  concentrations  at  Galllpolls  and 
other  places  along  the  Ohio  border. In  the  same  re- 
port he  summarized  the  situation  in  the  Kanawha  Valley: 

. . . Great  excitement  prevails  in  thi« 
region.  The  divided  sentiment  of  the  people 
adds  to  the  confusion,  and,  except  the  few  loy- 
al companies  now  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  State,  there  are  few  of  the  people  who  sym- 
pathize with  the  secession  policy. 

The  Federal  troops  encamped  at  Galllpolls  reassured 
the  loyal  citizens  and  invitations  to  Invade  the  Kanawha 


^Stutler,  West  Virginia.  50. 
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Valley  were  extended  to  the  commanding  officer  there,  to 
General  McClellan,  and  to  Governor  Dennison  of  Ohio.^^ 
However,  more  powerful  forces  operated  to  delay  this 
movement . 

As  previously  mentioned,  McClellan  bellevea  that  his 

true  line  of  operations  lay  along  the  Kanawha  Valley  as  an 

Invasion  route  to  eastern  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

Certain  unilateral  actions  by  leading  citizens  of  the 

Valley  persuaded  McClellan  that  a movement  into  the  area 

would  be  resented  by  the  people  of  the  region  and  would  be 

12 

more  damaging  than  otherwise  to  the  Union  cause.  On 
May  27,  Judge  George  M.  Summers,  former  delegate  to  the 
Secession  Convention  and  advocate  of  neutrality,  visited 
the  Federal  camp  at  Ga.llipolis  to  convince  Congressman  V. 
B,  Horton  and  other  Ohio  officials  that  such  action  . 

would  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  invasion,  and  would 
likely  unite  all  classes  in  its  repulsion.  All  we  ask  is 
to  be  let  alone.  In  order  to  carry  the  same  message 

to  McClellan,  a committee  composed  of  Judge  Lewis  Ruffner 
and  Colonel  B.  F.  Smith  was  accredited  by  Horton  and  dis- 
patched to  Cincinnati.  McClellan  was  convinced  that  these 


^Moore,  "West  Virginia,"  306. 
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men  represented  the  sentiment  of  the  Unionists  in  the 

Valley  and,  since  he  had  information  that  there  were  no 

eastern  Virginian  or  Confederate  troops  in  that  region,  he 

postponed  the  movement  and  modified  his  original  plan  to 

14 

concentrate  first  on  the  operation  at  Grafton. 

The  unilateral  actions  of  Summers  and  his  friends 
stimulated  counter  efforts  by  the  more  genuinely  Unionist 
elements.  Petitions  were  drawn  up  and  a committee  was 
sent  to  McClellan  denouncing  Ruffner  and  Smith  and  urging 
speedy  occupation. McClellan,  however,  had  already 
presented  his  rationale  for  a change  of  plans  to  the  War 
Department  in  Washington. 

By  the  end  of  May,  Colonel  Tompkins  had  seven  infan- 
try companies,  three  companies  of  cavalry,  and  an  artil- 
lery unit  with  two  field  pieces. Only  five  hundred 
muskets  and  four  artillery  pieces  had  been  sent  from 
Richmond  at  McCausland’s  request.  The  command  needed  ad- 
ditional arms,  ammunition,  tents,  blankets,  cartridge  box- 
es and  percussion  caps,  and  Tompkins  made  his  requirements 
known  to  both  Lee  and  the  autnorlties  in  Richmond. As 
the  recruits  came  in  they  were  quickly  assimilated  into 
provisional  companies.  By  the  time  General  Wise  arrived, 

^^O.R. , op  cit. 

i^Moore,  "West  Virginia,”  309. 
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Tompkins  was  able  to  organize  two  skeleton  infantry  regi- 
ments, the  First  and  Second  Kanawha,  which  later  became 
the  22d  and  36th  Virginia  Infantry,  CSA.^®  In  addition, 
he  had  seven  independent  companies  and  three  companies  of 
mounted  rangers  which  were  organized  into  a battalion  and 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  8th  Virginia  Cavalry,  CSA.  The 
22d  Infantry  was  commanded  by  Colonel  George  S.  Patton, 
grandfather  of  General  George  S.  Patton  of  World  War  II 
fame.^^ 

General  Wise  departed  Richmond  by  rail  on  June  13th 

escorted  by  Virginia's  oldest  military  organization,  the 

Richmond  Light  Infantry  Blues  commanded  by  his  son,  0, 
20 

Jennings  Wise.  The  entourage  included  a full  staff  of 

twelve  officers  and  two  companies  of  cavalry.  On  his 

staff  were  two  excellent  field  grade  officers  capable  of 

applying  sound  tactical  doctrine  to  Wise's  desires. 

Colonels  Charles  F.  Hennlngsen  and  Frank  Anderson  had  had 

valuable  experience;  the  latter  with  William  Walker  in 

Nicaragua  and  the  former  in  numerous  European  wars  with 

21 

Louis  Kossuth  before  coming  to  America.  Another  staff 

l®Stutler,  West  Virginia.  50. 
l^ibid.,  51. 

20Louis  H.  Manarin  and  Lew  A.  Wallace,  Jr., 
Richmond  Volunteers.  1861  - 1865  (Richmond:  Civil  War 

Centennial  Committee,  1^^^),  2^5. 
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member,  Colonel  J.  L.  Davis,  remained  in  Richmond  to  gath- 
er additional  volunteer  companies  and  to  join  the  "Legion" 
in  Charleston. 

Arriving  at  Lewlsburg,  Greenbrier  County,  on  June 

14,  Wise  encamped  on  the  fair  grounds  until  the  17th  of 

June  to  recruit  troops  for  his  force.  He  was  well-. 

23 

received  by  the  local  populace  and  spirits  were  high. 

The  Richmond  Blues  were  mustered  into  Confederate  States 

service  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  became  Company  A, 

24 

59th  Regiment  Virginia  Infantry,  Wise  Legion.  Wise 

moved  to  Gauley  Bridge  on  the  18th  and  remained  there 
until  June  25,  further  increasing  the  size  of  his  force. 
Feasted  and  feted  by  the  people  from  Lewlsburg  to  Gauley 
Bridge,  Malden,  and  other  points  along  the  route  of  march. 
Wise  entered  Charleston  on  June  26  (see  map  at  Figure  4). 
The  occupation  of  Charleston  was  unopposed,  but  there  were 
no  welcoming  parties  either.  The  two  factions  were 
reticent . 

Charleston  appeared  to  be  the  logical  point  for  the 
center  of  military  operations  in  the  lower  Kanawha  Valley, 
since  it  was  the  largest  town  in  the  region  and  a hub  of 
communications  for  the  valley.  Wise  made  an  assessment  of 
the  area  and  settled  into  camp  on  the  Llttlepage  farm  two 


22o.R. , Series  I,  Vol.  II,  974-975. 
23stutler,  West  Virginia.  64. 
2^Manarin,  Richmond  Volunteers.  265. 


Figure  4 

Kanawha  Valley,  1861 

Extracted  from  O.R. . Atlas,  Vol.  Ill,  Plate  141, 
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miles  west  of  Charleston.  Appropriately,  the  cantonement 
was  named  Camp  Two-Mile,  but  it  was  also  referred  to  in 
some  reports  as  Camp  Lee.  Wise  wasted  no  time  in  sending 
out  probing  forces  to  the  vicinity  of  Ripley,  Spencer,  and 
Glenville,  aware  that  Union  forces  had  already  crossed  the 
Ohio  River  in  the  northwest.  These  were  merely  demonstra- 
tions in  force  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  dissidents, 

intimidate  the  Union  element,  and  gather  recruits  for  the 
25 

Legion. 

On  June  30,  the  Richmond  Blues  and  Kanawha  Riflemen 
arrived  at  Ripley  and  discovered  that  four  companies  of 
Ohio  troops  were  stationed  at  Ravenswood  fifteen  miles 
distant  on  the  Ohio’  River.  On  the  4th  of  July,  Wise 
joined  the  two  companies  at  Ripley  and  harangued  the  peo- 
ple with  one  of  his  characteristic  long  speeches  and  dis- 
tributed handbills  appealing  for  support  of  the 
Confederacy.  He  said: 

Virginia  has  seceded  from  the  old  and 
formed  a new  Confederacy;  she  has  commanded  and 
we  must  obey  her  voice.  I come  to  execute  her 
commands,  to  hold  out  the  olive  branch  to  the 
true  and  peaceful  citizens,  to  repel  invasion 
from  abroad  and  subdue  treason  only  at  home.^^ 

Then,  declining  an  engagement  with  the  Union  troops  at 
Ravenswood,  Wise  returned  to  Charleston  with  the  two  com- 
panies following. 

25stutler,  West  Virginia.  64-65. 
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Wise  enjoyed  some  measure  of  success  in  recruiting 
throughout  the  Valley,  but  his  flamboyant  personality  anc 
domineering  actions  soon  antagonized  even  those  with 
Secessionist  sympathies.  He  renewed  the  persecution 
of  Union  sympathizers,  sparing  no  effort  to  apprehend  and 
arrest  persons  who  had  been  connected  with  the  movement 
which  had  established  the  Restored  Government.^®  Wise 
believed  these  men  to  be  guilty  of  treason  for  breaking 
with  the  State  government.  He  alienated  both  the  Unionist 
element  and  those  who,  while  loyal  to  the  Confederacy, 
were  hostile  toward  Wise  himself  because  of  his  demagogi- 

29 

cal  nature.  He  resented  the  unconcealed  Unionist  sen- 
timent and  openly  denounced  the  ’•traitors"  in  his  speeches 
and  proclamations.  In  an  official  report  to  General  Lee, 
he  said: 

...  We  are  treading  on  snakes  while  aim- 
ing at  the  enemy.  The  grass  of  the  soil  we  are 
defending  is  full  of  the  copperhead  traitors  . 

. . We  are  surrounded  with  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty of  defense.  A spy  on  every  hilltop,  at 
every  cabin,  and  from  Charleston  to  Point 
Pleasant  they  swarm. ^0 

By  July  8,  Wise  had  about  2,850  men  in  his  brigade, 
including  Colonel  Tompkins'  volunteer  force  which  was 
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increased 

from  600 

to  about 

1,800  men.^^ 

Twelve  corn- 

panics  of 

militia 

had  been 

mustered  into 

service  in 

Nicholas, 

Payette, 

Logan,  Boone,  Wyoming 

and  Raleigh 

counties  and  placed  under  General  Wise's  command,  some 
Joining  his  main  force  and  others  being  stationed  at  out- 
posts in  Summersvllle , Birch  River,  Gauley  Bridge,  and  at 
points  on  the  Elk  River.  Wise  calculated  this  to  be 
an  effective  force  of  about  3,600  men. 

On  the  evening  of  July  8,  another  of  Wise's  task 
forces  consisting  of  about  160  cavalry  under  Captain 
Robert  A.  Caskle,  reached  Glenville  and  was  confronted  by 
a battalion  of  the  17th  Ohio  Infantry.  After  some 
skirmishing  and  a lot  of  shooting  on  the  outskirts  of 
town,  the  Union  force  drew  into  a line  of  battle  at  the 
courthouse.  Caskle  chose  not  to  assault.  Both  sides  ex- 
changed fire  all  night  without  a single  casualty,  and  when 
morning  came,  the  Confederates  returned  to  Charleston. 

Wise  made  no  attempt  to  establish  more  of  a foothold 
in  the  lower  Kanawha  Valley.  He  located  the  Union  forces 
on  his  northern  flank  and  was  aware  of  the  Union  camp  to 
his  direct  front  at  Gallipolis,  but  he  made  no  effort  to 
occupy  Point  Pleasant  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  River. 
Such  a move  would  have  strengthened  his  defensive  position 
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and  denied  the  Union  forces  use  of  the  Kanawha  River  for 
transportalon  and  logistics. 

Instead,  Wise  constructed  strong  breastworks  and 
entrenchments  on  Tyler  Mountain  about  five  miles  west  of 
Charleston.  He  fully  expected  the  Federal  attack  to  come 

from  Gallipolls  up  the  Valley  and  not  from  his  northern 

34 

flank.  Breastworks  were  also  constructed  on  a hill 
overlooking  Camp  Two-Mile  which  commanded  the  junction  of 
the  Ripley  road  with  the  valley  road  leading  to 
Charleston.  Wise  then  dispersed  his  limited  troops  to 
establish  far  flung  outposts  and  act  as  scouts.  Tompkins 
also  threw  out  wide  picket  lines  from  Camp  Tompkins  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Coal  River  about  nine  miles  to  Wise's  front. 
The  records  do  not  show  an  overall  defense  plan  utilizing 
Colonel  Tompkins'  command,  rather  it  appears  that  Wise  let 
Tompkins  develop  his  own  plan  for  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  Wise's  reluctance  to  integrate  the  State  volun- 
teers was  demonstrated  in  a report  to  General  Lee  in  which 
he  stated,  "The  militia  here  are  literally  in  the  way  of 
action.  They  require  help  from  us."^^  As  a result, 
Wise's  defensive  planning  was  fractionalized. 

On  July  3,  General  Cox  received  orders  from  General 
McClellan  to  move  into  the  Kanawha  Valley.  He  was  told  to 
assume  command  of  the  First  and  Second  Kentucky  Regiments 
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and  the  12th  Ohio,  to  obtain  a company  of  cavalry  and  six 
artillery  pieces  from  Governor  Dennison,  and  to  move  to 
Galllpolls.  There  Cox  was  to  take  command  of  the  21st 
Ohio  Regiment  and  with  his  entire  force,  cross  the  Ohio 
River  and  occupy  Point  Pleasant.  McClellan  Instructed  him 
to  advance  up  the  Kanawha  to  meet  the  enemy  and  then  en- 
trench, remaining  on  the  defensive  and  endeavoring  to  keep 
the  Confederates  near  Charleston.  McClellan's  plan  was  to 
move  south  from  Beverly  after  a defeat  of  General  Garnett 
and  cut  off  Wise's  retreat  from  the  Valley. McClellan 
was  apparently  not  familiar  with  the  ruggedness  of  the 

terrain  between  Beverly  and  Lewisburg. 

General  Cox  departed  Camp  Dennison  on  July  7 with 

seven  companies  of  the  11th  Ohio  which  had  not  been  as- 
signed to  him.  Since  the  Kentucky  regiments  were  not  ful- 
ly equipped  and  ready  for  combat,  Cox  felt  that  he  would 
need  the  additional  strength. Unfortunately,  McClellan 
had  planned  to  assign  the  11th  Ohio  to  another  commander, 
so  Cox  got  off  to  a bad  start  with  his  superior. 

Cox  had  conceived  a three-pronged  invasion  of  the 

Kanawha  Valley.  Arriving  at  Galllpolls  on  the  9th  of 

July,  General  Cox  sent  small  detachments  across  the  river 
as  holding  forces  and  scouts.  As  the  other  regiments  ar- 
rived, they  were  sent  across  the  Ohio.  The  12th  and  21st 
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Ohio  led  the  advance  up  the  Kanawha  on  the  11th  of  July, 
while  the  1st  Kentucky  was  taken  by  steamer  to  Guyandotte 
and  the  2d  Kentucky  was  sent  to  Ripley.  The  12th  and  21st 
Ohio  advanced  by  steamer  up  the  Kanawha  River  with  scout- 
ing parties  on  either  shore,  while  the  1st  Kentucky  moved 
cross-country  along  the  road  from  Guyandotte  to  Red  House 
Shoal  on  the  Kanawha  and  the  2d  Kentucky  marched  on  a road 
parallel  to  the  Kanawha  from  Ripley  to  Slssonville,  near 

the  Elk  River.  The  11th  Ohio  remained  at  Point  Pleasant 
38 

as  a reserve. 

Cox  arrived  at  Thirteen-Mile  Creek  on  July  13  with 

the  12th  and  21st  Ohio  and  held  his  advance  for  news  of 

the  1st  and  2d  Kentucky. Information  about  Wise's 

force  was  readily  supplied  by  the  people  of  the  region. 

One  such  informant  was  an  itinerant  Enylishman  who  had 

taken  a room  in  the  hotal  in  Charleston  where  WiS‘3  was 

quartered.  Through  conversation  with  the  General,  the  man 

had  gained  fairly  accurate  information  on  the  size  of 

Wise's  force  and  even  the  names  of  some  of  the  companies. 

The  gentleman  supplied  this  information  to  General  Cox  on 

40 

his  way  to  Point  Pleasant. 

The  Union  force  under  Cox  reached  the  “outh  of  the 
Pocatallgo  River  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Kanawha  by  the 
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evening  of  July  15.  Here  they  were  Joined  by  half  of  the 
1st  Kentucky,  while  the  remaining  companies  continued  up 
the  valley  road  toward  Sissonville.  Cox  reported  to 
McClellan  that  progress  had  been  slow  in  the  face  of  con- 
stant skirmishing  since  he  had  departed  Thirteen-Mile 
Creek. Colonel  Tompkins  had  sent  out  detachments  to 
harass  and  snipe  at  the  steamboats  carrying  troops  and  to 
Interdict  the  wagon  trains..  Without  artillery  the  Kanawha 
-volunteers  were  able  to  do  little  more  than  slow  the  ad- 
vance. No  casualties  were  reported. 

Meanwhile,  the  2d  Kentucky  enroute  from  Guyandotte 
clashed  with  two  Confederate  companies  out  of  Camp 

AO 

Tompkins  at  Barboursville  on  the  14th  of  July.  The 

skirmish  was  short  as  the  much  larger,  better-equipped 
Union  force  drove  the  Southerners  from  the  field.  The 
casualties  were  light:  one  Confederate  killed,  five  Union 
soldiers  killed  and  eighteen  wounded. Taking  time  to 
pull  down  the  Confederate  flag  over  the  courthouse,  the  2d 
Kentucky  continued  their  march  to  the  Kanawha  where  they 
ferried  across  to  Raymond  City  and  waited  for  the  arrival 
of  tne  main  contingent  under  Cox.  McClellan  quickly 
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reported  a Union  victory  at  Barboursvllle  to  the  War 
44 

Department. 

On  July  16,  another  brief  skirmish  occurred  when 
Cox's  advance  party  encountered  one  of  Wise's  detachments 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Pocataligo  River.  Wise's  aide, 
Colonel  Clarkson,  and  two  troop.*;  of  cavalry  engaged  about 
two  companies  of  Union  infantry,  driving  them  back  to  the 
entrenchments  of  Cox's  main  body.^^  That  e/enlng  Wise 
received  a letter  from  General  Lee  dated  July  11  which 
outlined  General  Garnett's  situation  in  the  north  and 
which  suggested  Wise's  movement  to  Bulltown  to  threaten 
Weston  and  divide  McClellan's  force. Wise  replied  on 
July  17,  greatly  exaggerating  the  success  of  his  initial 
contact  with  Cox's  troops  and  ignoring  Lee's  advice. 

He  considered  his  operation  central  to  the  campaign  in 
western  Virginia.  He  said,  "Give  us  arms  and  ammunition 
speedily  and  I will  drive  them  into  the  Ohio  River  and 
across,  and  then  turn  on  Master  McClellan  with  the  co- 

A Q 

operation  of  Generals  Garnett  and  Floyd."  Word  had 
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not  reached  Wise  of  the  death  of  General  Garnett,  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Corrick's  Ford  on  July  13. 

Apparently,  Wise  did  not  perceive  any  immediate  dan- 
ger, and  certainly  did  not  recognize  the  weakness  of  his 
divided  forces.  On  July  17,  Wise  reported  to  Lee  that  he 
had  900  men  at  Coal  under  Colonel  Tompkins,  1,600  men  at 
Elk  and  Two-Mile  of  which  he  considered  only  800  effec- 
tive, and  1,000  posted  between  Gauley  Bridge,  Summers- 
ville,  and  the  Old  Mill  on  the  Birch  River.  He  over- 
estimated Cox's  force  at  6,000  and  outlined  a plan  for 
holding  the  entire  valley  by  stationing  large  outposts  at 
various  points.  Requiring  a total  of  7,000  to  10,000 
troops  for  this  grandiose  scheme.  Wise  suggested  that 

AQ 

Generals  Garnett  and  Floyd  reinforce  him. 

General  Wise  had  chosen  a tenable  location  at  Tyler 
Mou  ';ain  to  make  a stand,  but  Instead  of  using  his  cavalry 
to  conduct  proper  reconnaissance,  he  severely  limited  his 
capability  to  repulse  Cox  by  dividing  his  force  and  occu- 
pying large  outposts.  The  number  of  lateral  roads  west  of 
Charleston  made  Wise's  plan  of  defense  impossible,  while 
he  desperately  needed  to  hold  Charleston  to  ensure  the 
subsistence  of  his  troops.  Wise  posted  more  than  a third 
of  his  force  to  his  rear,  supposedly  to  ensure  that  his 
route  of  withdrawal,  the  James  River  Turnpike,  remained 
open.  Because  of  the  terrain  and  presence  of  fev/  lateral 
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roads  east  of  Charleston,  the  Turnpike  could  have  been 
held  in  many  places  by  relatively  small  bodies  of  men. 
Forced  to  withdraw  from  Charleston,  however,  subsistence 
of  his  entire  force  in  this  mountainous,  sparsely  popu- 
lated region  was  Impos-^ble  and  would  necessitate  a re- 
treat all  the  way  to  Lewisburg. 

General  Cox  considered  Gauley  Bridge  to  be  the  key 
to  the  Kanawha  region.^®  He  felt  that  a strong  defen- 
sive position  there  would  enable  his  forces  to  be  resup- 
plied by  river  transportation  and  allow  communications  to 
be  maintained  via  the  Suttonsville  road  with  Union  forces 
at  Weston.  Cox  knew  that  Gauley  Bridge  was  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  passes  leading  into  eastern 
Virginia.  He  calculated  that  wagon  trains  could  carry  no 
more  than  the  food  for  the  mule  teams  on  the  double  trip, 
going  and  returning  from  Gauley  Bridge  to  the  narrows  of 

the  New  River,  where  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad 

51 

crossed  the  stream.  Therefore,  it  would  be  difficult 

for  Confederate  forces  to  attack  Gauley  Bridge  once  Union 

forces  had  seized  and  fortified  it.  Conversely,  it  meant 

that  McClellan’s  grand  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  eastern 

Virginia  by  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Turnpike  was  vi- 

52 

slonary  and  impractical. 
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General  Cox  had  narrowed  the  distance  between  his 

and  Wise's  force  to  only  a few  miles.  He  had  the  better 

part  of  five  regiments  consolidated  behind  the  Pocataligo 

River,  while  Wise's  strength  was  approximately  -2,500  in 

the  vicinity  of  Charleston  but  dangerously  split  between 

Tyler  Mountain,  Camp  Two-Mile,  Elk  and  Camp  Tompkins.  The 

Kanawha  River  and  a distance  of  ten  miles  separated 

Tompkins  from  Wise.  Part  of  the  2d  Kentucky  Regiment  had 

reached  Sissonville  on  the  16th  of  July  and  was  now  in 

position  to  threaten  Wise's  base  camp  at  Two-Mile. 

McClellan's  success  against  Garnett  in  the  north  and 

Wise's  divided  defense  was  an  open  invitation  for  General 

Cox  to  attack.  The  Union  commander  reported  this  inten- 

54 

tion  to  General  McClellan  on  July  16. 

The  first  clash  of  any  consequence  came  at  the  mouth 
of  Scary  Creek,  west  of  Camp  Tompkins  on  July  17.  On  the 
evening  of  the  16th  General  Cox  ferried  the  12th  Ohio,  two 
companies  of  the  21st  Ohio,  a troop  of  cavalry,  and  a sec- 
tion of  artillery  to  the  south  side  of  the  Kanawha  River 
from  Raymond  Clty.^^  This  force  of  about  1200  men  under 
Colonel  John  W.  Lowe  advanced  to  Scary  Creek  and  set  out 

picket  lines.  Colonel  Patton  learned  of  the  movement  and 

with  several  companies  of  the  Kanawha  volunteers  and  two 
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companies  of  the  Wise  Legion  under  Colonel  Frank  Anderson 
took  up  positions  on  the  eastern  side  of  Scary  Creek  (see 
sketch  at  Figure  5).^^ 

Although  the  Confederates  had  the  smaller  force  at 
800  men,  they  had  the  advantage  of  location  on  the  east 
side  of  a deep,  wooded  ravine  where  the  stream  was  not 
fordable.  The  west  side  was  for  the  most  part  an  open 
field  and  every  movement  of  the  Federal  troops  was  exposed 
to  Confederate  observation.  The  only  bridge  across  the 
creek  and  ravine  was  covered  with  Confederate  artillery 
and  entrenched  infantry.  About  A P.M.  the  battle  com- 
menced and  for  half  an  hour  the  two  forces  fired  steadily 
without  great  effect,  except  for  the  disabling  of  one 
Confederate  gun.  Then  the  green  Southern  forces  were 
seized  with  panic  and  began  to  flee.  Colonel  Patton 
dashed  forward  on  horseback,  rallied  them,  and  they  re- 
turned to  action. Unable  to  launch  a successful  at- 
tack across  the  narrow  bridge.  Colonel  Lowe  and  part  of 
the  12th  Ohio  attempted  a flanking  movement  some  distance 
upstream  where  a fording  was  possible.  Before  they  could 

fall  on  the  Confederate  flank,  the  main  Union  force  had 

58 

begun  to  retreat,  their  ammunition  exhausted.  Colonel 
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Anderson  detected  the  Union  flanking  party  and  forced  its 
retreat,  while  two  companies  that  had  been  covering  the 
Turnpike  from  atop  Coal  Mountain  charged  up  to  reinforce 
the  Confederate  lines.  This  turned  the  tide  of  battle. 
The  Federal  troops,  thinking  that  reinforcements  had  ar- 
rived from  Wise's  camp  at  Two-Mile,  broke  and  began  a re- 

59 

treat  to  the  ferry  point.  Colonel  Patton  was  wounded 
and  removed  from  the  battlefield,  but  Colonel  Anderson 
took  command,  occupied  both  sides  of  the  creek  and  claimed 
a victory.  The  Union  force  recrossed  the  Kanawha  and  re- 
joined Cox,  who  had  planned  to  attack  Wise  if  the  movement 
at  Scary  Creek  was  successful. 

Federal  losses  were  fourteen  killed,  thirty  wounded 
and  twenty-one  missing,  while  the  Confederates  lost  only 
three  killed  and  three  wounded. The  affair  received  a 
great  deal  more  notoriety  than  usual  because  of  the  cap- 
ture of  two  Union  Colonels  and  one  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
Not  content  to  stay  on  the  north  bank,  these  officers 
found  a boat  and  crossed  the  Kanawha  to  see  the  battle 
more  closely.  By  mistake  they  landed  behind  the 
Confederate  position  and  were  captured.  They  were  sent  to 
the  prisoner  of  war  camp  at  Richmond. 
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Wise  reported  a ''glorious  . . . victory"  to  General 

62 

Lee  praising  the  bravery  of  his  command.  McClellan, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  disgusted  with  the  affair.  From 
his  temporary  headquarters  at  Beverly,  he  sent  a dispatch 
to  the  War  Department  calling  for  some  "general  officers 
who  understand  their  profession. In  the  same  dis- 
patch he  announced  his  intention  to  move  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble to  cut  Wise's  rear,  having  already  ordered  Cox  to 
remain  in  place. 

Actually,  Cox  had  not  done  that  badly  thus  far  in 
the  campaign.  In  less  than  a week  he  had  moved  five  regi- 
ments with  supplies  and  had  secured  one-third  of  the 
Valley.  He  had  accomplished  tfie  mission  which  McClellan 
had  given  him.  His  army  was  bloodied,  but  it  was  far  from 
crippled. 

General  Cox  proceeded  to  entrench  along  the  west 
side  of  the  Pocatallgo  River,  while  General  Wise  probed 
the  position  with  cavalry  and  infantry.  Deciding  that  his 
adversary  was  in  too  strong  a position  to  attack,  Wise 
asked  General  Lee  for  some  12-pounder  howitzers  and  wrote 
the  Confederate  War  Department  for  reinforcements,  arms, 
and  ammunition . The  records  indicate  a certain  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  Wise  to  initiate  offensive  action. 
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The  success  at  Scary  Creek  might  well  have  been  followed 
by  an  aggressive  repulse  of  Cox. 

The  situation  appeared  to  be  much  as  It  had  been 
before  the  action  at  Scary  Creek.  Between  the  18th  and 
24th  of  July,  Wise  and  Cox  remained  entrenched  In  their 
respective  defenseworks.  Wise's  forces  were  still  divid- 
ed; 1,000  each  at  Gauley  and  Coal,  2,000  In  the  vicinity 
of  Elk  and  Two-Mlle,  and  the  remainder  at  Tyler 
Mountain. In  a report  to  Richmond  on  July  19,  he  com- 
plained that,  "If  I go  towards  Point  Pleasant  they  rush  on 
Coal,  on  Two-Mlle,  and  the  Elk  and  Gauley,  and  If  I move 
out  of  the  Valley  in  any  direction  with  anything  like  an 
effective  force,  they  rush  in  and  take  the  Valley,  and  if 
I stand  still  they  move  from  all  sides  and  shut  me 
In."*^^ 

Sometime  before  the  24th  of  July,  Wise  received  a 
dispatch  from  Richmond  dated  July  17  informing  him  of  the 
retreat  of  Garnett's  command  to  Monterey  and  of 
McClellan's  advance  to  the  vicinity  of  Huttonsville.^^ 
It  was  suggested  that  Wise  move  up  the  Valley  toward 
Covington  and  communicate  with  General  Floyd  who  had  been 
ordered  to  proceed  in  that  direction.  Wise  considered  the 
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"order"  discretionary  and  decided  to  await  "events  and 

go 

further  orders"  before  proceeding. 

Lee  had  placed  Brigadier  General  W.  W.  Loring  In 
command  of  the  Army  of  Northwestern  Virginia  on  the  20th 
of  July  and  Instructed  him  to  defend  the  Virginia  Central 
Railroad  by  preventing  a Union  advance  across  the 

go 

Allegheny  Mountains.  Loring  was  informed  that  Wise 
and  Floyd  had  been  directed  to  Covington  to  defend  the 
mountain  passes  there.  On  the  24th  of  July,  General  Wise 
finally  received  Lee's  communication  explaining  the  neces- 
sity for  a concentration  of  forces  and  instructing  Wise  to 
look  to  the  security  of  his  rear,  since  the  road  through 
Greenbrier  Valley  to  Lewlsburg  was  now  open  to 
McClellan. 

Meanwhile,  General  McClellan  had  wired  Cox  that  he 
would  do  what  Cox  seemingly  could  not  do  by  moving  person- 
ally into  the  Kanawha  Valley  behind  Wise's  forces. 
Before  he  could  carry  out  such  plans,  McClellan  was  order- 
ed to  Washington  on  July  22  to  assume  command  of  the 

Division  of  the  Potomac,  leaving  General  Rosecrans  in 
72 

charge. 
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Cox  assumed  the  Initiative  and  advanced  to  attack 
Wise's  position  at  Tyler  Mountain  on  July  24.  He  had  de- 
layed this  movement  for  several  days  while  waiting  for 
additional  wagons  from  Gallipolls. Cox  sent  his 
troops  in  a circuitous  route  through  the  hills  to  outflank 
the  Confederate  position.  They  arrived  late  in  the  after- 
noon and  drove  in  the  Confederate  pickets.  The  reports 
are  conflicting  about  whether  Wise  had  already  begun  his 

retreat  or  whether  the  Confederates  were  surprised  at 

74 

their  supper  meal  and  decamped  in  a panic.  In  any 
case,  they  both  agree  that  Tyler  Mountain  was  occupied  by 
an  Ohio  regiment  without  firing  a shot  minutes  after 
Wise's  departure.  The  Union  forces  nearly  succeeded  in 
cutting  off  Colonel  Tompkins'  retreat  from  Coal,  while 
Wise  fell  back  to  Charleston. 

The  following  morning  the  Northern  forces  advanced 
on  the  city.  Wise  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  bridge 
across  the  Elk  River,  but  did  not  attempt  to  defend 
Charleston  as  his  forces  retreated  up  both  sides  of  the 
Kanawha  River. The  Union  troops  quickly  found  some 
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river  barges,  made  a pontoon  bridge,  and  occupied  the  town 
by  noon  on  the  25th  of  Ouly.^^ 

Wise  reached  Gauley  River  by  the  27th  and  after  the 
last  units  had  crossed  the  bridge.  It  was  set  on  fire  and 
completely  destroyed.  Without  transportation  the  march 
was  made  on  foot  by  all  except  the  mounted  troops,  each 
man  carrying  his  arms  and  personal  equipment.  If  he  had 
any.  By  the  end  of  July,  Wise  had  covered  seventy  miles 
In  frantic  retreat  to  Lewlsburg,  believing  that  Cox  was 
close  behind  and  that  McClellan  was  advancing  to  cut  his 
escape  route. Lacking  supplies  of  all  kinds,  the  army 
necessarily  had  to  live  off  the  country  through  which  It 
passed,  each  man  foraging  to  find  his  own  food.  Wise  re- 
ported that  nearly  five  hundred  State  volunteers  deserted 

along  the  route  as  they  passed  the  homes  they  had  enlisted 
78 

to  defend.  He  later  modified  that  report  stating  that 
furloughs  had  been  granted  by  unit  commanders  without  his 
knowledge.  It  was  a bitter  week  and  the  soldiers  were  In 
a demoralized  and  footsore  condition  when  the  retreat  was 
finally  halted  at  Bunger's  Mill,  four  miles  west  of 
Lewlsburg,  on  July  31. 
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In  his  report  to  General  Lee,  vise  ratloneliaed  the 
failure  of  his  nlsslon: 

The  Keneehe  Valley  Is  vholly  disaffected 
and  traitorous.  It  ves  gone  froe  Charleston 
down  to  Point  Plessant  before  1 get  there  . . . 

The  militia  ere  nothing  for  earlike  uses  here. 

They  ere  worthless  who  are  true,  and  there  is  no 
telling  who  is  true.  You  cannot  persuade  these 
people  that  Virginia  can  or  ewer  will  reconquer 
the  northwest,  and  they  ere  subeitting,  subdued, 
and  debeu^*  I have  fallen  back  not  a einute 
too  soon.'" 

General  Cox  had  no  Intention  of  stopping  at 
Charleston,  as  the  key  to  the  Kanawha  Valley  was  farther 
upstream  at  Gauley  Bridge.  He  established  his  head- 
quarters in  Charleston,  left  one  regiaent  as  a guard,  end 
with  the  remainder  of  his  force  pushed  rapidly  up  the 
Valley.  Before  reaching  the  Gauley,  however,  Cox  received 
orders  from  General  Rosecrans  to  remain  on  the  defensive 
at  Charleston  until  he  could  bring  a force  southward  to 
help  clear  the  Kanawha  region.  General  Cox  felt  that  he 
was  too  near  his  goal  to  turn  back,  so  he  pushed  on  and 
reached  Gauley  Bridge  on  July  29.  Because  the  three  month 
enlistments  of  the  21st  Ohio  were  about  to  expire,  he 

wanted  to  gain  the  Gauley  position  before  he  had  to  send 

80 

those  troops  back  to  Ohio. 

Although  Cox  halted  his  advance  at  Gauley  Bridge, 
Wise  reported  that  the  enemy  was  converging  upon  him  from 


79o.R. . Series  I,  Vol.  II,  1012. 
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Fayetteville,  Gauley,  and  Summersvllle.  He  moved  to 

While  Sulpher  Springs,  ten  miles  east  of  Lewisburg,  where 

he  established  camp  on  the  3d  of  August.  Baggage  and 

equipment  had  been  worn  out  or  lost  in  retreat,  and  the 

brigade  was  in  dire  need  of  a refit.  Measles  and  typhoid 

had  greatly  reduced  the  effective  strength  of  Wise's 

force.  Wise  thought  that  a breathing  spell  would  give 

opportunity  to  refit  and  reorganize  his  troops,  while  he 

awaited  the  arrival  of  General  Floyd. 

General  Wise  had  given  up  the  Kanawha  Valley  without 

a major  confrontation.  In  his  official  report,  he  blamed 

the  wretched  condition  of  his  force  for  retirement  without 
83 

a battle.  In  the  same  report  he  admitted  that  his 
forces  were  divided,  apparently  unaware  that  he  had  com- 
mitted any  tactical  error.  A united  stand  at  Tyler 
Mountain  would  have  given  Wise  a decided  advantage  over 
the  attacking  Union  force.  Colonel  J.  L.  Davis  had  ar- 
rived on  the  18th  of  July  with  300  fresh  troops,  giving 

84 

Wise  a total  of  nearly  4,000  men.  General  Cox  would 
have  required  more  than  his  estimated  4,500  troops  in  or- 
der to  assault  a well-entrenched  force  at  Tyler  Mountain. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  Wise's  claim 
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that  he  was  unsupplled  and  unarmed.  Tents,  blankets, 
clothing,  and  like  supplies  were  scarce  in  the  first 
months  of  the  war;  however,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Wise's  force  was  without  arms  and  ammunition. 

One  must  consider  Wise's  own  statement  that  he  had  an  ef- 
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fective  force  of  about  3,600  men. 

To  argue  that  Wise  was  forced  to  abandon  the  Valley 
because  of  a possible  movement  by  Federal  forces  to 
Lewisburg,  can  be  countered  by  the  argument  that  such  a 
move  would  have  overextended  Union  supply  lines  and  re- 
quired the  subsistence  of  troops  in  the  same  impossible 
terrain  over  which  Wise  retreated.  Besides,  any  movement 
down  the  Greenbrier  Valley  would  have  exposed  the  flank  of 
Union  forces  to  General  Loring's  Army  of  Northwestern 
Virginia  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey.  Had  Wise 
communicated  with  General  Floyd,  as  was  suggested  by  the 
Confederate  War  Department,  cooperation  and  coordination 
between  the  two  could  have  assured  the  security  of  Wise's 
rear,  prevented  a premature  withdrawal  from  Charleston, 
and  precluded  a return  in  August  by  both  forces  over  that 
rugged  terrain  to  the  Gauley  Bridge. 


®5ibid.,  Vol.  V,  151. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Wise  and  Floyd  In  the  Kanawha  Valiev 

By  the  end  of  July,  1861,  General  W.  W.  Loring  had 
consolidated  the  Army  of  Northwestern  Virginia  in  a line 
of  defense  along  Greenbrier  Mountain  with  his  headquarters 
and  supply  base  at  Huntersville.  Federal  troops  under 
General  Joseph  J.  Reynolds  were  concentrated  at  points  in 
the  vicinity  of  Elkwater,  Huttonsville,  and  Cheat  Mountain 
Pass.  Although  Loring 's  command  outnumbered  Reynolds 
11,000  to  9,000,  the  latter  had  a decided  advantage  in 
that  his  troops,  situated  within  easy  striking  distance  of 
each  other,  were,  therefore,  mutually  supporting.^ 
Loring  had  four  brigades  at  Valley  Mountain  overlooking 
Elkwater  and  two  brigades  astride  the  Parkersburg-Staunton 
Turnpike  fifteen  miles  farther  north.  A decisive  victory 
over  Federal  forces  at  Bull  Run  (First  Manassas)  on  July 
21  had  bolstered  Southern  spirit  and  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
was  determined  to  put  Confederate  forces  in  western 
Virginia  on  the  offensive. 

On  August  3,  General  Lee  arrived  at  Huntersville  to 
assume  field  command  of  all  the  Confederate  troops  in 

^Stutler,  West  Virginia.  95. 
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western  Virginia.  Lee's  first  task  was  to  smooth 
Lorlng's  'ruffled  feathers'.  A seasoned  veteran  of  many 
campaigns,  Lorlng  had  seen  far  more  field  service  than  his 
superior  and  felt  that  he  did  not  need  Lee's  supervision. 
We  must  pause  at  this  point  to  Illustrate  that  particular 
facet  of  Robert  E.  Lee's  character  which  made  him  the 
great  general  that  he  was.  Douglas  S.  Freeman,  Lee's 
foremost  biographer,  said  that  In  Lee's  conciliation  of 
General  Lorlng,  "...  he  chose  the  role  of  a diplomatist 
Instead  of  that  of  an  army  commander  and  sought  to  abate 
Lorlng's  jealousy  by  magnifying  that  officer's  au- 
thority."^ General  Lee  deemed  it  far  more  important  to 
secure  Lorlng's  cooperation  than  to  indulge  In  petty  quar- 
rels over  rank  and  prerogatives.  In  a later  incident, 
Lee's  talents  were  to  be  fully  challenged  In  an  attempt  to 
conciliate  Generals  Wise  and  Floyd,  two  men  who  had  been 
much  more  prominent  In  public  life  than  Lee. 

On  August  3,  Lee  wrote  to  wise  and  Floyd  expressing 
his  concern  that  an  enemy  advance  to  Lewlsburg  would 
threaten  the  Central  Virginia  and  the  Tennessee  and 

A 

Virginia  Railroads.  He  directed  Floyd  to  Join  Wise  at 
White  Sulpher  Springs  and,  with  their  united  forces,  to 
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take  up  a strong  position  in  front  of  Lewisburg  to  halt 
the  Union  advance.  Lee’s  perception  that  General  Cox  was 
advancing  came  from  Wise's  erroneous  report  of  August 
1.^  Wise,  rationalizing  his  retreat  from  Charleston  to 
White  Sulpher  Springs,  stated  that  the  enemy  had  been 
strongly  reinforced  and  was  converging  upon  Lewisburg  in 
three  divisions  from  Fayetteville,  Gauley,  and 
Summersvllle.  Wise  had  left  Colonel  J.  L.  Davis  with  500 
cavalry  and  Infantry  as  a rear  guard  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sewell  Mountain.  Wise  misled  General  Lee  when  he  report- 
ed, "They  are  scouting  the  enemy  to  their  teeth."  Actual- 
ly, General  Cox  had  remained  at  Gauley  Bridge  under  orders 
from  General  Rosecrans  to  fortify  his  position.^ 

General  Lee's  letter  to  Wise  was  not  explicit  in 
regard  to  Floyd's  seniority.  Wise  seized  upon  this  oppor- 
tunity to  retain  his  independence  from  Floyd,  and  in  his 
response  to  Lee  on  August  4,  he  suggested  that  Floyd  be 
ordered  to  move  toward  Fayetteville  while  he  [[wise]  would 
take  up  a position  at  Meadow  Bluff  to  " . . . effectually 
retard  and  check  the  enemy,  and  call  on  General  Floyd  when 
I cannot  do  so."^  Correcting  his  earlier  report.  Wise 
stated  that  he  was  reliably  informed  that  the  enemy  had  no 


5ibld.,  Vol.  II,  1011. 
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orders  to  proceed  farther  than  the  Gauley  River,  as  yet. 
He  then  reported  that  at  least  a week  to  ten  days  would  be 
required  to  organize,  refit,  and  refresh  his  troops. 

Enroute  from  Wytheville  to  Join  Wise,  Floyd  received 
General  Lee's  letter  while  in  camp  in  Allegheny  County. 
He  dispatched  his  cavalry  to  Lewisburg  and  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  White  Sulpher  Springs.  Although  his  know- 
ledge of  events  in  the  Kanawha  Valley  was  incomplete, 
Floyd  was  convinced  that  Wise  had  been  badly  beaten  and 
was  demoralized.  Acting  on  Information  gathered  from  the 
populace  along  his  route  of  march,  Floyd  wrote  to 
Jefferson  Davis  on  August  4 reporting,  "The  general  im- 
pression strongly  entertained  throughout  the  whole  country 
is  that  the  retreat  of  General  Wise  was  in  fact  a flight 

A 

from  the  face  of  the  enemy  . . ."  He  then  boasted  that 
he  could  instantly  raise  the  whole  power  of  the  southwest 
and  speedily  drive  the  enemy  across  the  Ohio.  Such  were 
the  delusions  of  grandeur  and  bravado  displayed  by  the 
political  generals  of  the  day. 

Floyd  arrived  at  White  Sulpher  Springs  on  August  6 
and  met  with  Wise  in  the  latter's  camp  that  evening. 
Floyd  was  Intent  on  proceeding  immediately  to  attack  Cox 
at  Gauley,  but  Wise  dissented,  suggesting  that  he  first  be 

9 

allowed  to  refit  his  command.  Both  held  memories  of 


8lbid.,  Vol.  LI,  Part  2,  213. 


old  political  dlffaroncas  and  ware  determined  to  yield 
nothing  to  the  other.  Wlae  was  lodged  In  his  delusion 
that  Prasldent  Davis  had  vested  him  with  an  Indepadent 
command  and  was  resolved,  at  any  cost,  to  retain  that  In- 
dapandanca  from  Ganaral  Floyd. Floyd  was  of  the  Im- 
pression that  Laa  had  Issued  orders  subordinating  Wise's 
command  to  his.  He  asked  If  wise  had  received  orders  and 
the  latter  replied,  "None  specific. The  two  parted 
without  a final  daclsion  and  General  Floyd  established 
camp  near  Lawlsburg  with  approximately  1,200  men.^^  An 
additional  regiment  of  his  command,  aporoxlmately  1,000 
men  under  Colonel  G.  C.  Wharton,  was  In  Wythevllle  making 
final  praparatlons  for  the  field. 

The  next  morning,  August  7,  Wise  wrote  to  Lee  re- 
questing, "...  special  orders,  separating  the  command 
of  General  Floyd  from  mine."  He  asked  that  each  be  as- 
signed respective  fields  of  operation;  Floyd  to  guard  the 
Fayetteville  and  Beckley  roads,  and  he  [^Wlse]  to  guard  the 
turnpike  and  Summersvllle  roads.  General  Lee  rejected 
Wise's  appeal,  reiterating  the  need  for  a concentration  of 
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forces  under  one  heed.  In  his  reply  to  Wise  on  August  8, 
Lee  said: 

"...  as  soon  as  your  command  can  move 
forward,  in  the  preparation  for  which  I feel 
assured  no  time  will  be  lost,  you  will  join 
General  Floyd  and  take  that  part  in  the  cam- 
paign which  may  be  assigned  your  brigade. 

Lee  then  directed  Floyd  to  assume  command  of  all  the 
troops  in  the  region  unless  he  had  orders  to  the  contrary 
from  Richmond. This  Included  1,500  Virginia  militiamen 
in  Monroe  County  under  Brigadier  General  A.  A.  Chapman, 
who  had  special  instructions  from  Lee  to  guard  the  ap- 
proach to  the  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad. Wise 
replied  to  General  Lee  on  August  11  that  he  would  ” . . . 
cheerfully  and  earnestly  obey  [[Lee'sJ  orders  to  unite  with 
General  Floyd's  command. This  did  not  necessarily 
mean  that  he  would  take  orders  from  Floyd. 

Having  called  for  a complete  report  on  the  condition 
and  strength  of  Wise's  forces.  General  Floyd  officially 
assumed  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Kanawha  on  August  11 
and  appointed  Colonel  Henry  Heth  to  inspect  all  troops 
commencinn  with  the  Wise  Legion.  The  combined  command 
numbered  5,500  effective  soldiers  armed  with  the  older 
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smoothbort,  flintlock  muskets.  Wise  hsd  lost  some  900 
Keniwhs  volunteers  when  he  left  the  Vslley  while  snother 
300  men  were  hospitalized  with  measles  and  typhoid.  With 
less  than  half  of  the  required  tentage*  clothing,  equip- 
ment and  wagons  on  hand,  Wise's  quartermaster  had  been 
sent  to  Richmond  to  procure  supplies.  Lacking  a portable 
forge,  many  of  the  horses,  both  cavalry  and  work,  were 
without  shoes.  Floyd  reported  to  General  Lee,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  President  Davis  that  Wise's  command 

was  in  a very  disorganized  condition,  but  that  he  [ploydj 

19 

would  "remedy  the  evil"  and  move  to  attack  Cox. 

While  the  Southern  forces  were  preparing  to  renew 
the  fight  in  the  Kanawha  region.  General  Cox  was  fortify- 
ing his  position,  building  a supply  depot  at  Gauley 
Bridge,  and  energetically  reconnoiterlng  the  country  to 
his  front  and  on  each  flank.  Cox  overestimated  the 
Confederate  strength  confronting  him  at  8,000  men,  in- 
cluding General  Chapman's  militia  at  2,000  men.  To  coun- 
ter this  force  Cox  had  two  regiments  at  Gauley  Bridge,  an 
advance  guard  of  eight  companies  of  Infantry  and  cavalry 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hawk's  Nest,  a regiment  along  the 
Kanawha  River  to  protect  his  supply  line,  and  some  western 
Virginia  recruits  organizing  at  Point  Pleasant.  On  the 
13th  of  August,  the  7th  Ohio  under  Colonel  E.  B.  Tyler  was 
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ordered  by  Generel  Rosecrens  to  Cross  Utnes  by  Generel 

Rosecrtns  to  protect  Csrnlfex  Ferry  on  the  Gtuley  River 
•bout  twenty  miles  north  of  the  bridge,  Generel  Cox  w«s 
authorized  to  Incorporate  Tyler's  regiment  If  seriously 
threatened  by  Wise  and  Floyd. 

The  combined  Confederate  cavalry  of  about  800  men 

(only  300  of  which  were  Floyd's)  under  Colonel  Davis  was 

forced  to  report  Its  reconnaissance  operations  from  Meadow 

Bluff  to  both  Generals  Wise  and  Floyd.  Cox's  level  of 

activity  and  rumors  of  Tyler's  movement  Into  the  Valley 

resulted  in  exaggerated  reports  that  nearly  doubled  the 

actual  strength  of  Union  forces.  Cox's  Increased  scouting 

activity  led  Oavls  to  report  his  apprehension  of  a Federal 

attack.  On  August  13,  Floyd  informed  Wise  that  he  was 

moving  forward  to  Meadow  Bluff  In  rasponse  to  the  reports 

from  Oavls  and  requested  Wise  to  send  whatever  forces  he 
21 

could  spare. 

This  request  was  met  with  renewed  protest  by  Wise 
that  his  troops  were  not  ready,  and  that,  by  his  intelli- 
gence, Oavls'  reports  must  have  been  exaggerated.  A sharp 
controversy  Immediately  ensued  via  a series  of  rapidly 
delivered  dispatches  between  the  two  generals.  Floyd  is- 
sued instructions  directly  to  the  State  volunteers  under 
Colonel  Tompkins  to  Join  him  at  Meadow  Bluff,  and  Wise 
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Immtditttly  protested  to  Generel  Lee  requesting  thet  F’loyd 

be  ordered  to  stop  Interferrlng  with  his  commend.  Lee 

susteined  Wise  end  instructed  Floyd  to  communicete  through 

commend  chennels,  but  geve  Floyd  the  euthority  to  detach 

troops  "es  the  good  of  the  service  may  demand.”  Finally, 

Floyd  peremptorily  ordered  Wise  on  August  14  to  march  at 

22 

once  with  ell  forces  to  Join  him  at  Meadow  Bluff. 

The  dispute  between  Wise  and  Floyd  was  somewhat  ag- 
gravated by  a lack  of  firm  guidance  from  General  Lee  on 
the  strategy  to  be  followed  by  the  Army  of  the  Kanawha  in 
the  southwest.  Floyd  was  determined  to  move  into  the  Kan- 
awha Valley,  dislodge  Cox,  and  recapture  all  the  ground 
lost  by  Wise,  wise  strongly  disapproved,  contending  that 
the  strategy  should  be  to  draw  the  enemy  into  the  rough, 
mountainous  terrain  east  of  the  Gauley  River.  This,  he 
urged,  would  require  the  Union  forces  to  employ  long  wagon 
trains  over  rough  mountain  roads,  which  would  be  subject 
to  constant  harassment  by  Confederate  raiding  par- 

ties.This  plan  was  not  only  convenient  to  the  refur- 
bishing of  Wise's  commend,  but  it  also  restrained  Floyd 
and  precluded  his  possible  success  from  damaging  Wise's 
reputation. 

Corresponding  openly  with  General  Lee,  both  generals 
had  made  their  strategies  known.  Lee  commended  Floyd  for 
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his  prompt  movsinent  beyond  Lewlsburg  to  ’’drive  beck  the 
inviders"  while,  it  the  seme  time,  he  concured  with  Wise's 
plsn  of  "stopping  the  edvence  of  the  enemy  on  the  eestern 
verge  of  the  Wilderness. Knowingly,  or  unknowingly, 
Lee  provided  sustenence  for  Wise's  retionele  for  denying 
Floyd. 

Flnelly,  on  August  15,  Wise  departed  Whits  Sulpher 
Springs  with  2,000  men  and  eight  pieces  of  artillery  leav- 
ing Colonel  Tompkins  in  command  to  reedy  the  State  volun- 
teers  and  the  remainder  of  the  Legion.  Wise  arrived 
at  Big  Sewell  Mountain  on  August  17  and  occupied  the  en- 
campment established  by  Floyd,  who  had  continued  his  ad- 
venes toward  Carnlfex  Ferry  that  same  day. 

Until  August  23  Floyd's  actions  amounted  to  little 
more  than  reconnaissances  in  force,  tiring  his  men  end 
horses,  and  constantly  summoning  Wise  for  a Junction  of 
their  forces.  The  petty  bickering  continued  es  Wise  unwil- 
lingly followed  Floyd  into  the  Valley,  his  men  as  dissat- 
isfied as  he.^^ 

Floyd  met  little  resistance  in  his  northwest  march 
to  the  Gauley  River  from  Sewell  Mountain,  while  Wise  skir- 
mished lightly  with  Federal  scouts  in  the  vicinity  of  the 


2Aibid.,  Vol.  V,  781;  Vol.  LI,  Part  2,  232. 
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Htwk's  Nast  on  August  20.  Floyd  srrivad  at  Csrnlfax  Farry 
on  tha  avanlng  of  August  22.^^ 

Floyd's  advanca  promptad  rumors  of  s Confadarata 
fflovamant  on  Chsrlaston,  and  Colonel  Tylar  moved  his  regi- 
ment of  about  700  man  down  the  river  toward  General  Cox's 
position  at  Gauley  Bridge.  Cox  decided  immediately  that 
the  rumor  was  false  and  ordered  the  7th  Ohio  to  return  to 

9A 

its  former  position  at  Cross  Lanes.  Floyd  took  advan- 
tage of  the  temporary  absence  of  Tyler's  force. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  General  Floyd  raised  a scut- 
tled flatboat  and  crossed  the  Gauley  River  near  Carnifex 
Ferry  with  1,500  men,  placing  himself  between  Cox  at 
Gauley  Bridge  and  General  Rosacrans  to  the  north.  He 
thought,  by  thus  cutting  the  enemy's  line  of  communica- 
tion, that  ha  would  force  Cox  to  retreat  down  the  Kanawha 
Valley.  Floyd  reported  his  position  to  General  Lee  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  stating  that  his  intention,  when  re- 
inforced, was  to  attack  Cox  if  he  did  not  retreat,  or  to 

99 

move  north  to  assault  Rosecrans'  flank.  With  great 
confidence  Floyd  stated  that,  if  he  could  receive  three 
good  regiments  in  place  of  the  Wise  Legion,  the  entire 
valley  could  be  speedily  raoccupied  and  permanently  held. 
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Notifying  Wist  of  his  succsss  in  crossing  tht  rivtr 
snd  of  locating  tht  ansmy  at  Cross  Lanas,  Floyd  ordarad 
him  to  sand  his  strongast  ragimants  to  assist  in  an  attack 

against  Tylar's  ragimant.  wisa  was  at  Dogwood  Gap,  midway 

batwaan  Gaulay  Bridge  and  Carnifax  Ferry,  whan  ha  racaivad 
the  dispatch  on  August  25.  One  of  Wise's  cavalry  units 
under  Colonel  Jenkins  had  been  ambushed  near  the  Hawk's 
Nest,  and  Wise  alibied  that  the  defeat  had  delayed  the 
release  of  the  regiments  requested  by  Floyd.  He  expressed 
concern  that  Cox  was  preparing  to  advance.  Floyd  repeated 
the  order,  but  Wise  sent  excuses  and  arguments  In  return 

and  kept  his  troops  tenaciously  under  his  command.  Mean- 

while, he  corresponded  with  Genercl  Lee,  Jefferson  Davis, 
and  anyone  else  who  might  listen,  asking  for  "independence 
of  command  away  from  the  orders  of  Floyd, Not  only 
was  Wise  apprehensive  about  Floyd's  aggressive  strategy, 
but  he  probably  sensed  each  successful  advance  by  Floyd  as 
debilitating  to  his  own  reputation. 

General  Floyd  launched  his  attack  at  sunrise  on  the 
2£th  of  August.  Although  Colonel  Tyler  had  knowledge  of 

the  presence  of  Confederate  forces,  the  7th  Ohio  was  not 

\ 

prepared.  The  Union  soldiers  were  routed  from,  their 
breakfast  meal  suffering  15  killed,  50  wounded,  and  about 
100  captured. The  regiment  dispersed  and  retreated  in 


30ibid.,  Vol.  V,  804-806. 
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several  directions,  the  greater  part  going  eighty  miles  to 
Charleston  before  stopping.  When  told  of  the  first  vic- 
tory of  General  Floyd's  career,  Wise  sarcastically  refer- 

32 

red  to  it  as  the  "battle  of  the  knives  and  forks." 
This  success  greatly  bolstered  Floyd's  self-confidence  at 
the  expense  of  Wise's  pride  and  led  to  new  friction  be- 
tween the  two  commanders. 

Floyd  entrenched  his  position  and  built  a footbridge 
to  connect  it  with  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gauley  River. 
He  told  Wise  not  to  send  the  regiments  requested,  but  to 
keep  pressure  on  General  Cox  by  holding  his  position  ag- 
gressively at  the  mouth  of  the  Gauley  River. 

General  Cox  received  word  of  the  defeat  on  the  same 
day  of  the  battle  and  wrote  to  General  Rosecrans  at  once. 
Cox  did  not  consider  retreat.  He  had  stockpiled  eight 
days  of  supplies  and  had  no  fears  that  his  Union  troops 
could  hold  the  fortified  position  at  Gauley  Bridge.  He 

did  warn  Rosecrans,  however,  that  the  Confederates  might 

34 

move  next  toward  Sutton  in  the  north. 

Rosecrans  prepared  immediately  for  a counter- 
movement. He  considerably  overestimated  Floyd's  force  at 
from  5,000  to  10,000  men  and,  as  a result,  he  organized  a 
much  larger  force  than  necessary  to  deal  with  the 

52stutlor,  West  Virginia.  78. 
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Confederates.  By  early  September  fifty-five  companies 
were  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  Sutton. Rosecrans 
deemed  it  militarily  Important  to  the  safety  of  Cox  to 
dislodge  the  Confederates  and  planned  to  move  south  at 
once  to  crush  Floyd. 

General  Floyd  was  not  expecting  a rapid  reaction  to 
his  Incursion,  much  less  an  attack.  On  August  28,  he 
wrote  to  Jefferson  Davis  boasting  of  the  strength  of  his 
position,  ”...  from  which  I think  no  force  of  the  enemy 
can  drive  us.”^^  It  was  an  exceptionally  strong  natural 
position  set  on  a series  of  cliffs  backed  against  the 
Gauley  River,  and  must  have  appeared  almost  Impregnable  to 
the  inexperienced  Confederate  commander  (see  Figure  6). 

In  fact,  however,  Floyd  was  planning  to  move  toward 
the  Kanawha  River  to  take  advantage  of  Cox's  isolation, 
but  he  had  to  have  the  additional  strength  of  Wise's  com- 
mand. During  the  latter  part  of  August  and  the  first  few 
days  of  September,  Wise  managed  to  experience  small  skir- 
mishes with  Federal  outposts  near  the  Gauley  Bridge  and 
the  New  River,  and  used  this  as  an  excuse  to  refuse 
Floyd's  demands  for  support, 

Collectively,  Confederate  troop  strength  in  the  re- 
gion was  sufficient  to  have  conducted  a successful 

35lbid.,  Vol.  V,  119. 
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Figure  6 

Carnlfex  Ferry  Battlefield 

(The  original  spelling  was  Carnlfix  Ferry.) 
Extracted  from  O.R. . Atlas,  Vol.  1,  Plate  9,  No.  1. 
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offensive  operetlon  egelnst  Generel  Cox  had  Floyd  been 

able  to  secure  the  subordination  and  cooperation  of  Wise. 

In  late  August,  two  Confederate  units  arrived  south  of  the 

New  and  Kanawha  Rivers  which  brought  the  total  strength  of 

38 

the  Army  of  the  Kanawha  to  nearly  8,000  men.  The 
first  was  Brigadier  General  Augustus  A.  Chapman's  brigade 
of  about  1,500  men  which  had  moved  up  to  Fayetteville  from 
Monroe  County,  while  the  second  unit  consisted  of  approxl- 
matley  2,000  militiamen  who  had  been  assembled  in  Fayette 
County  during  August  by  Brigadier  General  Alfred 
Beckley.  Subordinate  to  the  commander  of  the  Army  of 
the  Kanawha,  these  units'  presence  to  the  south  threatened 
Cox's  supply  lines  from  Charleston.  The  Union  commander 
was  forced  to  employ  a large  part  of  his  command  in  guard- 
ing the  city  of  Charleston  and  the  supply  routes  to  Gauley 
Bridge.  This  reduced  Cox's  force  at  the  bridge  to  less 
than  three  regiments.  General  Chapman's  force  posed  some- 
thing of  a threat  to  Cox's  main  force  when,  on  September 

3,  it  occupied  Cotton  Hill,  the  mountain  directly  across 

40 

the  New  River  overlooking  Gauley  Bridge.  Chapman, 
however,  wes  without  artillery. 


^^This  figure  of  8,000  Included  Colonel  Tompkins' 
command  of  approximately  1,000  men,  which  was  within  two 
days  march  of  the  Gauley  River  on  September  1. 

3»0.R..  Series  I,  Vol.  LI,  Part  2,  266. 
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A movement  by  the  united  forces  of  Floyd  end  Wise 

down  the  western  side  of  the  Gauley  River  with  Chapman  and 

Beckley  as  blocking  forces  on  the  south  and  east  would 

have  forced  Cox  to  retreat,  or  fight  greatly  outnumbered. 

Writing  after  the  war,  General  Cox  admitted  that  he  was 

puzzled  at  Floyd's  Inaction  at  Carnifex  Ferry  in  that  he 

had  expected  a coordinated  attack  by  the  Confederate 
41 

commander. 

Wise's  refusal  to  cooperate  with  or  be  subordinated 
to  Floyd  precluded  any  possibility  for  a successful  of- 
fensive operation.  As  a result,  the  opportunity  was  lost 
to  strike  a unified  blow  at  Cox  and  force  him  back  down 
the  Kanawha  River.  The  defeat  of  Cox  and  recovery  of  the 

Kanawha  Valley,  If  only  to  Charleston,  would  have  put 

pressure  on  Rosecrans  from  two  sides  and  would  have  great- 
ly Improved  General  Lee's  position  in  the  north. 

The  feud  between  Wise  and  Floyd  had  become  irre- 
versible. Wise  renewed  his  request  for  a separation  from 
Floyd  stating  that,  "...  if  we  remain  together,  we  will 
unite  in  more  wars  than  one."  General  Lee  tried  to  secure 
Wise's  cooperation  by  appealing  to  his  sense  of  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  the  South.  In  his  response  to  Wise  dated 
September  9,  Lee  stated  that  he  would  not  recommend  a di- 
vision of  the  Army  of  the  Kanawha  and  bagged  Wise  to  act 
in  concert  with  Floyd  in  accomplishment  of  the  general 
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operttlont.  In  tht  same  dispatch,  however,  Lee  postulated 
the  weakness  of  Floyd's  position  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Geuley  River,  "exposed  end  inviting  attack. Al- 
though this  was  probably  designed  to  Induce  Wise  to  render 
esslstence,  it  only  served  as  sufficient  condemnation  of 
Floyd's  tactics  to  be  Interpreted  by  wise  as  the  justlfl- 
cetlon  he  sought  for  continued  denial  of  Floyd. 

Meanwhile,  General  Lee  was  in  almost  dally  receipt 
of  appeals  from  Floyd  for  reinforcements.  Fully  aware 
that  Wise  was  as  much  as  worthless  to  the  commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  Kanawha,  Lee  assigned  the  30th  Georgia  and  tne 
14th  North  Carolina  Infantry  Regiments  to  Floyd. 
These  regiments  were  several  days'  march  away  from  being 
useful  to  General  Floyd. 

General  Cox  reconnoitered  both  Floyd's  and  Wise's 
position  on  September  6 and  7,  passing  fairly  accurate 
reports  on  the  Confederate  strength  and  disposition  to 
General  Rosecrans.  Floyd  still  occupied  the  fortified 
position  on  the  cliffs  along  the  Gauley  River  near 
Carnifex  Ferry  about  ten  miles  south  of  Summersville. 
Wise  remained  near  the  Hawk's  Nest,  encamped  on  the  high 
ground  south  of  the  Geuley  River  end  overlooking  the  James 
River  Turnpike.  On  September  8,  Rosecrans  Informed  Cox 
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that  ha  waa  on  tha  mova  toward  Summaravllla  from  Sutton  to 
atrlka  rioyd.^^ 

Ganaral  Roaacrana*  forca  conaistad  of  thrse  brlgadas 

of  Infantry  with  compllmants  of  cavalry  and  artillery. 

Tha  First  Brigade  I cominandad  by  Brigadier  Ganaral  Henry  W. 

Banham,  was  comprised  of  tha  10th,  12th  and  13th  Ohio 

Infantry.  Colonel  Robert  L.  McCook  commanded  the  Second 

Brigade  composed  of  the  9th,  28th  and  47th  Ohio  Infantry, 

and  Colonel  E.  P.  Scammon  commanded  the  Third  Brigade  made 

up  of  the  23d  and  30th  Ohio  Infantry.  In  all,  the  Union 

45 

force  totaled  approximately  5,000  men.  The  column  had 
moved  out  of  Sutton  on  September  6,  and  by  the  evening  of 
the  9th  was  encamped  at  a point  about  eight  miles  north  of 
Summersville. 

General  Floyd's  force  at  Carnlfex  Ferry  (Camp 
Gauley)  totaled  less  than  2,000  effective  troops,  but  he 
had  every  advantage  in  terrain  and  in  prepared  fortifica- 
tions.^^ Floyd's  force  consisted  of  the  22d  Virginia 
Infantry  (1st  Kanawha),  Colonel  C.  Q.  Tompkins;  36th 
Virginia  Infantry  (2d  Kanawha),  Colonel  John  HcCausland; 
45th  Virginia,  Colonel  Henry  Heth;  50th  Virginia,  Colonel 
Alexander  W.  Reynolds;  51st  Virginia,  Colonel  Gabriel  C. 


^^Ibld.,  Part  1,  474-475. 
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^^O.R. . Series  1,  Vol.  V,  160.  Floyd  gave  the 
figure  of  1,800  men  in  his  report  on  the  action  at 
Carnlfex  Ferry. 


Whirton,  and  alamanta  of  tha  Slat  Virginia  Mllltla» 
Llautanant  Colonal  w.  w.  Glaaa.  Ha  also  had  two  eotnpanlaa 
of  cavalry  and  two  battarlaa  of  artillery  (nlna  flald 
places Tha  Kanawha  raglnants  under  Tompkins  and 
McCausland  joined  Floyd  aometima  after  the  3d  of 
September,  having  been  detached  earlier  from  Wise's 
command. 

On  September  9,  Floyd  Informed  Wise  that  three 
Federal  brigades  under  General  Roaecrana  were  marching 
upon  him  from  the  north.  He  ordered  Wise  to  send  two 
regiments  to  him  Immediately.  Wise  only  countered  with 
Intelligence  reports  of  his  own,  stating  that  his  command 
would  be  endangered  In  the  face  of  Increasing  enemy  forces 
In  his  own  area  If  he  compiled  with  the  orders.  Several 
heated  dispatches  were  exchanged,  and  by  midday  on 
September  10,  Wise  was  In  receipt  of  e direct  and  specific 
order  from  Floyd  for  1,000  Infantry  and  a battery  of  ar- 
tillery to  be  sent  at  once  across  the  Geuley  River.  Wise 
reported  Immediately  that  an  advance  by  the  enemy  was 
threatening  his  pickets  at  the  Hawk's  Neat,  and  that 
General  Cox  was  making  an  obvious  attempt  to  turn  the 
flank  and  reach  Floyd's  position  from  the  rear.  Such  an 
effort  was  not  even  contemplated  by  Cox,  who  remained  at 
Geuley  Bridge  awaiting  further  word  from  Roaecrana.  Using 
this  as  his  excuse,  however,  wise  advanced  to  make  contact 
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and  notlflad  Floyd  that  "...  undar  those  clrcumstancas 
I shall,  upon  my  lagitlmata  rssponslblllty , axsrcisa  a 
sound  discretion  whether  to  obey  your  vary  peremptory  or- 

A A 

ders  of  today,  or  not." 

Rosacrans'  troops  arrived  at  Summersvllle  on  the 
morning  of  September  10,  dislodging  Colonel  McCausland  and 
the  36th  Virginia  stationed  there  ss  an  advance  guard. 
The  latter  fall  back  to  Carnlfex  Ferry  giving  ample  notice 
of  the  Impending  Federal  attack.  The  column  continued  Its 

49 

advance  with  Benham's  brigade  in  the  lead. 

The  Battle  of  Carnlfex  Ferry  began  at  about  three 
o'clock  In  the  afternoon  of  September  10  as  Benham's  bri- 
gade, drawn  out  In  a llna  of  battle,  was  halted  by  musket 
and  artlllary  flra  from  the  Confederate  breastworks. 
Union  artillery  was  brought  forward  and  both  the  10th  and 
12th  Ohio  attemptad  unsuccessfully  to  charge  the  fortifi- 
cations. The  Second  and  Third  Brigades  were  moved  forward 
as  the  battle  developed  In  a rather  piecemeal  fashion. 
Oansa  underbrush  prevented  centralized  control  of  the  at- 
tack. General  Rosacrans  finally  located  himself  on  a hill 
where  ha  could  direct  the  action. 

All  three  brigades  were  deployed  along  the  full  mile 
of  Confederate  defensive  works,  and  assault  after  assault 
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was  turned  back  with  heavy  casualtlaa.^^  Major 

Rutherford  B.  HayeSi  a future  President  of  the  United 

States,  participated  in  a direct  frontal  assault  with  his 

23d  Ohio  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Confederate  position. 

In  his  command  on  that  day,  in  Company  E,  23d  Ohio,  was  a 

young  private  named  William  McKinley  who  also  lived  to 

52 

become  President. 

The  battle  continued  with  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the 

attacking  forces  as  General  Rosacrans  sought  a weakness  in 

the  breastworks.  The  13th  Ohio  penetrated  on  the  right, 

but  could  not  maintain  the  position.  With  the  coming  of 

darkness  at  about  seven  o'clock,  Rosecrans  ordered  his 
exhausted  troops  to  fall  back.  They  encamped  about  a mile 
to  the  front  and  set  out  picket  lines  up  to  the 
Confederate  position.  Only  the  strong  defenseworks  and  a 
disorganized  Federal  attack  with  only  four  hours  of  day- 
light saved  Floyd  from  being  , pushed  into  the  river. 
Rosecrans*  loss  in  the  four-hour  battle  was  17  killed  and 

141  wounded,  while  Floyd  reported  none  killed  and  only  20 
53 

wounded. 

Rosecrans  had  Intended  to  resume  the  attack  at  first 
light,  but  when  morning  came  Floyd  and  his  small  army  were 

I 

gone.  Without  reinforcements,  Floyd  realized  that  defense 
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•gainst  tha  suparlor  Union  forca  was  impotalbla.  Undar 
tha  covar  of  night,  tha  Confadarata  Infantry  croasad  tha 
Gaulay  Rlvar  on  a log  pontoon  brldga,  whlla  tha  artlllary 
placaa  wara  farriad  across  with  two  small  flatboats.  Af- 
tar  tha  crossing  had  baan  mada,  tha  log  brldga  was  da- 

stroyad  and  tha  boats  sunk. 

Floyd's  withdrawal,  or  retreat,  was  a ramarkabla 

exploit.  So  silent  was  tha  movement  that  even  tha  3Qth 

Ohio,  on  picket  duty  Immediately  to  the  front,  was  not 

3A 

alerted.  Only  soma  personal  baggage  and  odds  and  ends 
of  military  equipment  wart  left  behind.  Tha  hospital  was 
abandoned  and  the  Federals  recovered  about  twenty^flva 
sick  and  wounded  men  of  tha  7th  Ohio  which  had  baan  taken 
at  Cross  Lanas  on  August  26.^^ 

Floyd  continued  his  retrograde  movement  to  tha  old 

camp  at  Dogwood  Gap.  He  mat  wise  on  tha  road  and  ordered 
him  to  fall  back  also.  With  Floyd  now  in  retreat,  Wise 
dissented  and  remained  at  the  Hawk's  Nest.  The  two  regi- 
ments from  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  had  arrived  on  the 
10th  of  Saptambar,  and  Wise  claimed  that  ha  was  enroute 

with  all  forces  to  reinforce  Floyd  whan  they  met  on  the 
road.^^  Few  words  were  exchanged  between  the  two. 
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On  Stpttmbtr  12 , Opntial  rioyd  raporttd  to  tho 
Confidarita  War  Oapartmant  that  Wisa  had  fallad  to  aupport 
him.  Ho  alto  cofflplalnad  that  tha  14th  North  Carolina  and 
tha  30th  Gaorgia  Infantry  had  not  baan  prasaad  forward  to 
hia  rallvOf.  Floyd  clalmad  a victory  at  Carnlfax  Parry 
daaplta  hit  withdrawal,  and  stated  confidently  that  with 
thasa  ralnforcamants  he  could  have  defeated  the  enemy  and 
marched  directly  to  the  Kanawha  Valley.  With  the  report, 

Floyd  ettached  copies  of  his  orders  to  General  wise  and 
copies  of  Wise's  replies.  He  indicated  that  the  reasons 
for  his  taking  this  course  of  action  would  be  apparent  to 

s 

both  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Wer  of  the  Confederate 
States. 

General  Cox  first  received  word  of  the  Carnlfex 
Ferry  engagement  on  September  12  and  moved  at  once  with 
two  regiments  to  attack  Wise,  who  retired  as  Cox  ad- 

•fi 

vanced.  Rosecrans,  however,  halted  Cox  until  a means 
of  crossing  the  Gauley  River  could  be  created  for  his 
forces  et  Carnlfex  Ferry.  j 

On  the  evening  of  September  12,  General  Floyd  Issued 

* 

orders  to  fall  back  to  Sewell  Mountain  where  more  defensl-  i 

'1 

ble  terrain  was  available.  This  time  Wise  followed,  not 
wanting  to  be  caught  between  Cox  and  Rosecrans.  General 

' i 

Beckley  was  ordered  to  fall  back  from  Fayette  Court'>House 
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to  Rtlilgh  County  In  tht  south,  while  General  Chapmen 
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withdrew  up  the  western  bank  of  the  New  River. 

On  the  15th  and  Idth  of  September,  Floyd  entrenched 
his  forces  on  the  summit  of  Big  Sewell  Mountain,  while 
Wise  selected  a strong  natural  position  nearby  on  Little 
Sewell  Mountain.  The  Oames  River  Turnpike  passed  through 
a gap  in  the  ridgeline  between  the  two  positions  and  rep- 
resented the  only  passage  for  a large  force  without  de- 
touring north.  Wise's  higher  position  had  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  bordered  by  the  Meadow  River  on  the 
northeast. 

General  Floyd  wrote  to  Jefferson  Davis  from  Camp 
Sewell  on  September  15.  Referring  to  his  official  report 
on  Wise  to  the  War  Department,  Floyd  requested  the 
President's  immediate  action.  Floyd  stated  that  the  prop- 
er course  would  have  been  to  have  arrested  Wise  Instantly 
and  sent  him  to  Richmond.  Realizing  the  political  impli- 
cations such  action  might  have  had  with  Davis'  new  govern- 
ment in  Richmond,  Floyd  recommended  Wise's  transfer  from 
the  line  by  simple  order  of  the  War  Department. 

With  both  Cox  and  Rosecrans  advancing  in  strength, 
Floyd  decided  that  his  own  position  on  Big  Sewell  Mountain 
was  not  tenable.  On  the  night  of  September  16,  he  with- 
drew to  Meadow  Bluff  about  fourteen  miles  further  east. 
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The  14th  North  Carolina  and  30th  Georgia  went  with  him. 
When  Floyd  Issued  the  order  for  Wise  to  bring  up  the  rear, 
the  latter  had  already  resolved  to  make  a stand  at  Little 
Sewell  and  Ignored  Floyd's  order. On  September  18, 
Floyd  Inquired  why  his  order  to  fall  back  had  been  carried 
out  and  Wise  replied  to  the  messenger,  "Tell  General  Floyd 
I will  do  no  such  thing.  I propose  to  stay  here  and  fight 
until  doomsday."  Wise  had  appropriately  named  his 
position  Camp  Oeflance,  and  was  apparently  determined  to 
make  the  best  of  Floyd's  retreat  to  repair  his  own  reputa- 
tion. That  reputation,  however,  was  beyond  repair. 

General  Floyd's  reports  were  not  the  only  ones  re- 
ceived in  Richmond  concerning  Wise's  activities  and  be- 
havior. Citizens  In  the  upper  Kanawha  Valley,  concerned 
about  their  situation  and  the  Inimical  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  Confederate  commanders,  drafted  letters  to 
the  President  of  the  Confederate  States.  One  such  letter, 
dated  September  19  from  Henry  Mason  Mathews  of  Greenbrier 
County,  cited  the  unfriendly  relations  which  existed  be- 
tween Wise  and  Floyd: 

They  are  as  Inimical  to  each  other  as  men 
can  be,  andfrom  their  course  and  actions  I am 
fully  satisfied  that  each  of  them  would  be 
highly  gratified  to  see  the  other  annihilated. 
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I have  spent  a few  days  recently  in  their  en- 
campments, and  learned  that  there  is  great  dis- 
satisfaction existing  among  the  officers  as 
well  as  the  privates,  and  am  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  much  better  for  the  service  if  they 
were  both  deposed,  and  some  military  general 
appointed  in  their  stead  to  take  command  of 
both  their  divisions.  This  I am  sure  would  be 
gratifying  to  the  commandants  of  the  different 
regiments,  and  would  Insure  success  to  our 
cause,  at  least  In  this  division  of  our  Army. 

It  would  be  Just  as  easy  to  combine  oil  and 
water  as  to  expect  a union  of  action  between 
these  gentlemen. 

Although  the  citizens  of  the  region  did  not  place  the 
blame  on  either  commander,  they  quite  readily  pointed  out 
Floyd's  victory  at  Cross  Lanes  on  August  26  and  his  par- 
tial success  at  Carnlfex  Ferry. 

As  Cox  and  Rosecrans  advanced  with  about  8,000 
strong  and  in  separate  columns  from  Gauley  Bridge  and 
Carnlfex  Ferry  on  September  18  and  19,  Floyd  repeatedly 
issued  orders  for  Wise  to  unite  with  him  at  Meadow  Bluff. 
Wise  refused,  insisting  that  he  held  the  stronger  posi- 
tion. He  stated  that  he  could  hold  Little  Sewell,  repulse 
the  enemy,  and  thus  defend  Floyd's  rear.  Wise  had  less 
than  2,000  men,  many  of  whom  were  sick.  As  he  released 
this  dispatch  on  the  19th  of  September,  the  Union  forces 
moved  to  within  four  miles  of  Sewell  Mountain  and 
temporarily  halted. 

General  Lee's  arrival  on  the  scene  was,  undoubtedly, 
the  result  of  Floyd's  official  report  to  the  Confederate 
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War  Oeparmant  and  letter  to  Jefferson  Oavls  concerning 
Wise's  insubordination.  Lee  arrived  at  Meadow  Bluff  on 
September  21  and  sent  a message  to  Wise  at  Little  Sewell, 
tactfully  inquiring  why  he  was  not  united  with  General 
Floyd.  Wise  answered  that  he  considered  his  force  " . . . 
united  with  that  of  General  Floyd  as  much  as  ever  has 
been,  and  in  a way  the  most  effectual  for  coopera- 
tion."^^ Seeing  that  no  compromise  was  to  be  had  with 
Wise,  General  Lee  visited  the  camp  on  September  22  and 
found  disorganization  and  demoralization  widespread. 

The  situation  was  quite  aptly  described  by  Douglas 
Southall  Freeman,  writing  from  Robert  E.  Lee's  personal 
memoirs.  "General  Wise  stood  defiantly  amid  his  military 
chaos  prepared  to  make  Sewell  Mountain  a second 
Thermopylae  regardless  of  military  doctrine,  regulations, 
or  orders  from  superiors."  All  the  reports  Lee  could  col- 
lect indicated  that  Cox  and  Rosecrans  were  stationary  to 
Wise's  immediate  front,  having  occupied  Big  Sewell 
Mountain  since  their  last  halt.  Lee  decided  that  the  ap- 
propriate move  was  to  bring  Floyd  forward  and  fight  on  the 
ground  Wise  had  chosen. 

General  Lee  faced  a political,  not  a military,  prob- 
lem; Wise  had  staked  his  reputation  on  Little  Sewell 

^^O.R. . Series  I,  Vol.  V,  868,  146-148;  Vol.  LI, 
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Mountain  and  Floyd  on  Meadow  Bluff.  If  Lee  ordered  Floyd 
to  come  to  Wise,  after  Wise  had  refused  the  senior's  or- 
der, It  would  be  regarded  by  Floyd  as  a conspicuous  re- 
buff. Both  Wise  and  Floyd  were  politicians,  had  received 
political  appointments  to  command,  and  wielded  considera- 
ble Influence  within  their  political  factions.  Lee  sought 
to  conciliate  their  differences,,  rather  than  aggravate 
them,  so  he  wrote  as  tactfully  as  possible  to  General 
Floyd  explaining  the  enemy's  disadvantage  at  having  to 

<a 

fight  at  Sewell  Mountain.  Though  net  an  order,  Lee's 
message  Indicated  his  desire  for  Floyd  to  move  forward  to 
Sewell  Mountain, 

While  welting  to  see  If  Floyd  would  acquiesce  or  be 
as  stubborn  as  Wise  had  been,  Lee's  problem  was  solved  for 
him.  On  September  25,  Floyd  forwarded  a dispatch  to  Camp 
Defiance  for  General  Lee  which  contained  the  following 
order  from  Richmond  for  General  Wise: 

War  Deparment,  C.S.A. 

Richmond,  Sept.  20,  1861 

Brigadier  General  Henry  A.  Wise 
Gauley  River,  via  Lewlsburg,  Va.: 

SIR:  You  are  Instructed  to  turn  over  all 
the  troops  heretofore  Immediately  under  your 
command  to  General  Floyd,  and  report  yourself 
in  person  to  the  Adjutant-General  in  this  city 
with  the  least  delay.  In  making  the  transfer 
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to  General  Floyd  you  will  Include  everything 
under  you  command. 

By  order  of  the  President. 

J.  P.  Benjamin 
Acting  Secretary  of  War°“ 

As  clear  as  these  orders  were,  it  was  only  through  Lee's 
advice  and  good  tact  that  Wise  was  induced  to  comply. 
Wise  considered  defying  the  War  Department  as  he  had  de- 
fied Floyd.  He  told  Lee's  aide,  Colonel  Taylor,  that  he  " 
. . . left  the  field  and  repaired  to  Richmond  in  deference 
to  [Lee'sj  Judgment  and  counsel,  rather  than  in  compliance 
with  the  orders  from  the  Department."^® 

In  Richmond,  Wise  was  presented  with  a copy  of 
Floyd's  report.  On  October  28,  1861,  after  convalescing 
from  an  attack  of  pleurisy.  Wise  filed  a lengthy  report 
with  the  Secretary  of  War,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  on  the  op- 
erations of  his  command  from  early  June  to  his  recall  in 
September.  The  main  theme  stressed  Floyd's  tactical  in- 
ability. The  report  clearly  demonstrated  great  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  Wise,  who  believed  that  his  command  was 
unsafe  under  Floyd's  control.  Wise  concluded  his  report 
with  characteristic  bitterness  toward  Floyd;  "Whenever 
General  Floyd  shall  think  it  proper  to  take  any  other  or 
further  notice  of  these  [reports]  I will,  if  I think  it 
proper,  take  further  notice  of  him."^^  Wise  was  granted 
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a leave  of  absence  to  recuperate  on  his  Rolllston  estate 
in  Norfolk. 

That  no  official  reprimand  or  action  of  any  other 
kind  was  taken  against  Wise  indicated  that  the  ex-Governor 
still  commanded  considerable  political  influence  in 
Richmond.  Floyd's  letter  to  President  Davis  on  September 
15  alluded  to  this  pervasive  influence»  when  simple  relief 
of  command  was  recommended  in  lieu  of  arrest  and  trial  at 
Richmond.  Floyd  predicted  that  certain  enemies  of  the 
newly-formed  Davis  Government  would  seize  upon  such  an 
incident  as  the  trial  of  Wise  to  direct  sentiment  and  sym- 
pathy in  shaping  public  opinion.  In  his  letter*  Floyd 
stated: 

The  course  I have  decided  to  pursue  will, 

I think*  result  in  an  active  and  clamorous  sup- 
port of  you  and  your  measures  by  that  gentleman 
and  his  friends*  because  his  transfer  from  the 
line  by  a simple  order  will  save  him  from  the 
pains  of  being  cashiered*  which  would  be  his 
inevitable  fate  if  charges  were  preferred  a- 
galnst  him*  and  in  that  event  his  whole  influ- 
ence would  be  lent  to  any  opposition*  however 

unscrupulous. '2 

Even  General  Floyd*  whose  animosity  toward  Wise  must  have 
been  at  the  boiling  point*  realized  that  arrest  and  trial 
of  the  politician-general  would  have  been  counter- 
productive. Furthermore*  the  Confederate  hierarchy  was 
too  absorbed  in  the  war  and  in  its  own  problems  of  ad- 
ministration to  be  bothered  with  insignificant  affairs  of 
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Indlvldutl  dltputas.  Furthtrniorai  th«  public  trial  of  an 
ax-Govarnor  In  hla  own  city  would  hava  baan  folly. 
Jaffaraon  Oavls  and  Judah  P.  Banjamln  wara  qulta  llkaly 
satlaflad  to  accapt  Ganaral  Wise 'a  raport  and  allow  tha 
entire  Incident  to  ba  dlmlnlshad  with  the  passing  of 
tine. 

In  tha  Kanawha  Valley,  a major  confrontation  failed 
to  matarlallza  between  tha  Union  and  Confedarata  forces  at 
Sawall  Mountain.  Heavy  rains,  bad  roads,  and  poor  logis- 
tics forced  General  Rosacrans  to  ordar  a withdrawal  to  tha 
Gaulay  Bridge.  Ganaral  Floyd  managad  to  raoccupy  Cotton 
Hill  as  part  of  a new  offensive  against  Cox  and  Rosacrans, 
however.  General  Lea  Informed  him  that  Lorlng's  forces  In 
the  north  were  leaving  and  that  tha  rest  of  tha 
Confederate  troops  north  of  the  New  River  wara  being 
pulled  back  toward  Lawlsburg.^^  Floyd  withdraw  to 
Raleigh  Court-House  and  military  operations  In  the  Kanawha 
Valley  ceased  for  the  winter  of  1861. 
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CONCLUSION 

By  Oecttfflber  1861,  Union  forces  were  solidly  In 
control  of  western  Vlrglnle.  Generel  Rosecrens  occupied 
most  of  present-day  West  Vlrglnle  with  about  40,000 
troops,  while  Confederate  forces  along  the  fringe  were 
nowhere  In  sufficient  strength  to  make  Immediate  attempts 
to  recover  the  lost  ground.  The  capitulation  of  this 
strategically  Important  section  of  Virginia  positioned 
Union  forces  considerably  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the 
Confederacy.  It  was  a significant  Federal  gain  which 
ultimately  shortened  the  war  and  spared  much  bloodshed  on 
both  sides. 

The  1861  campaign  In  western  Virginia  was  Important 
for  several  reasons.  First,  Federal  occupation  of  the 
region  assured  the  North  of  control  of  the  Ohio  River  and 
the  western  half  of  the  Beltlmore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The 
lifeline  to  the  west,  these  lines  of  communication  facili- 
tated east-west  transportation  of  supplies,  soldiers  and 
equipment.  This  railroad  was  of  particular  strategic  Im- 
portence  to  the  North  In  the  stationing  of  forces.  Since 
most  of  the  fighting  In  the  east  took  place  In  Northern 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  railroad  enabled  Union  forces 
to  concentrate  more  quickly  In  those  regions.  This  mo- 
bility allowed  the  North  to  control  a larger  area  with  the 
same  number  of  troops. 
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Secondly,  the  South  wee  denied  the  opportunity  to 
use  western  Vlrglnle  is  e bese  of  operetlons  from  which  to 
Invtde  Ohio,  Fennsylvenle,  or  the  District  of  Columble. 
within  this  bese  of  operetlons  were  the  mlnertl  resources, 
Industrltl  complex,  end  menpower  whloh  oould  hsve  assisted 
the  South  In  sustaining  the  war  affort,  thus  prolonging 
tha  conflict.  Confederate  occupation  of  western  Virginia 
would  have  forced  the  Union  high  commend  to  divert  badly 
needed  troops  from  the  east  to  the  defense  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Third,  the  movement  of  the  Restored  Government  of 
Virginia  resulted  In  tha  formation  of  tha  preaant  state  of 
West  Virginia  because  the  Union  forces  succeeded  In  the 
occupation  affort.  The  sentiment  of  the  region  was  divid- 
ed and  could  have  gone  either  way  depending  upon  which 
side  occupied  the  territory  first.  As  the  Confederates 
were  driven  out,  hundreds  of  militiamen  deserted  the 
Southern  cause  to  fight  no  more,  or.  If  they  did,  to  fight 
for  the  Union. ^ 

Fourth,  the  loss  of  Virginia's  western  countljis  in 
the  first  few  months  of  the  war  was  a psychological  'first 
blow'  to  the  Southern  cause.  The  new  Confederate  govern- 
ment was  trying  to  establish  Itself,  and  a victory  In 
western  Virginia  would  not  only  have  unified  Virginia,  but 
would  have  also  sustained  the  confidence  and  support  of 
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thot«  Southtrntrt  who  wtrt  wtvtrlng.  Conversolyi  the 
Lincoln  Government  reellzed,  es  e result  of  the  cempeign, 
thet  the  wer  wee  not  going  to  be  ended  with  three-month 
enlistments. 

Fifth,  Federel  occupetlon  of  the  Kenewhe  Velley 
posed  e constent  threet  to  the  people  of  the  Shenendoeh 
Velley  end  to  the  Tennessee  end  Virginia  Rellroed,  which 
connected  Vlrglnle  with  the  cotton  stetes  of  the  lower 
South.  This  threet  required  the  presence  of  Confederate 
troops  at  a time  when  they  were  desperately  needed 
elsewhere. 

Flnelly,  Generels  McClellan,  Rosecrans,  and  Cox 
achieved  considerable  recognition  for  the  successful  con- 
duct of  operations  In  western  Virginia,  and  all  went  on  to 
higher  positions  and  further  fame  as  a result.  Host  not- 
eble  was  George  B.  McClellan  who.  In  contrast  to  Northern 
defeets  elsewhere,  was  the  man  of  the  hour.  More  publi- 
cized than  brilliant  as  a commander,  the  press  glorified 
the  man  and  magnified  his  successes.  The  New  York  Herald 
of  July  16,  1861  referred  to  him  es  the  "Napoleon  of  the 
present  wer."^  Actuelly,  his  subordlnetes  were  more 
responsible  for  the  success  In  western  Virginia,  but 
McClellan  glorified  his  own  reports  end,  as  a direct 
result,  wes  called  to  Washington  to  assume  commend  of 
HcOowell's  Army  of  the  Potomec  following  Its  defeet  at 
Bull  Run. 
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Zn  contrast  to  McClallan^  Witt's  reputation  aa  a 
military  commander  suffered  itreperable  damege.  General 
Wise  was  relieved  of  command  bacauae  his  personal  conflict 
with  General  Floyd  precluded  a unity  of  Confederate  forces 
in  the  Kanawha  Valley.  Floyd's  success  at  Cross  Lsnes  in 
August  might  hsve  been  exploited  by  the  combined  effort  of 
all  Confederate  forces,  which  outnumbered  Cox's  small  army 
two  to  one  by  the  end  of  that  month.  The  opportunity  for 
a coordinated  etteck  to  drive  Cox  out  of  the  valley  was 
lost  because  Wise  refused  to  cooperate  with  Floyd  in  this 
or  any  other  operation.  General  Wise  was  lodged  in  his 
determination  to  retain  independence  of  commend  from  his 
former  political  enemy,  whatever  the  cost.  This  fissco 
resulted  in  the  retreet  of  ell  Confederate  forces  from  the 
Kanawha  Valley  by  November  18dl. 

Wise  failed  to  display  any  great  tactical  or  strate- 
gic planning  ability,  even  when  he  hed  the  opportunity  to 
operate  Independently  in  June  and  July  in  the  Kanawha. 
First,  he  alienated  the  population  with  his  demagogical 
nature  and  distinct  lack  of  tact.  This  hampered  his 
ability  to  recruit  sufficient  forces  to  rally  the  people 
of  the  entire  valley.  Second,  he  divided  his  forces  in 
the  defense  of  Tyler  Mountain  and  Charleston  and  failed  to 
Integrate  the  militia  In  his  defensive  planning.  When  the 
one  opportunity  to  exploit  success  was  presented  immedi- 
ately after  the  battle  at  Scary  Creek,  wise  failed  to  fol- 
low through.  After  a week  of  stagnation,  during  which 
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tint  Cox  had  sacurad  hit  logiatics  ahd  scoutad  tha  poorly 
organlzad  Confadarata  dafansa,  Wist  ratraatod»  allowing 
Cox  to  occupy  Charleston  unopposad.  Finally t Wlta  failed 
to  appraclata  the  significance  of  the  Gauley  Bridge  In 
General  Cox's  strategy.  Instead  of  retreating  the  entire 
distance  to  White  Sulpher  Springs,  Wise  should  have  estab- 
lished a strong  position  at  Cotton  Mountain  overlooking 
Gauley  Bridge.  From  there  he  could  have  prevented  Cox 
from  occupying  that  strategically  Important  point. 

Southern  criticism  of  this  and  other  Confederate 
losses  In  the  west,  at  Forts  Donelson  and  Henry,  marked 
the  beginning  of  public  censure  toward  the  Davis 
Government  at  Richmond.^  Several  Confederate  generals 
emerged  from  these  first  few  months  of  the  Civil  War  with 
diminished  reputations  and  doubt  was  cast  upon  the  ability 
of  the  Confederate  War  Department  to  organize  the  war 
effort.  General  Lee  suffered  greatly  In  prestige  for  his 
failure  to  coordinate  the  operations  of  Generals  Wise, 
Floyd,  and  Lorlng  In  western  Virginia.^  Writing  at  the 
time,  Edward  A.  Pollard  In  his  First  Year  of  the  War 
declared: 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  of  this 
campaign  was,  that  It  was  conducted  by  a 
general  who  had  never  fought  a battle,  who  had 
a pious  horror  of  guerillas,  and  whose  extreme 
tenderness  of  blood  induced  him  to  depend 
exclusively  upon  the  resources  of  strategy  to 


^Pollard,  Lost  Cause.  212. 
^Freeman,  R.E.  Lee.  602. 
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tsaay  tha  achlavamant  of  victory  without  tha 
coat  of  lifa.^ 

Ganaral  Floyd,  having  gainad  a slight  raputatlon  for  his 
limltad  succass  in  tha  Kanawha  Valley,  abandoned  Fort 
Oonalson  in  Tannassaa  and  was  dismissed  from  tha  sarvlea. 

In  the  shadow  of  a noteworthy  political  career, 
Ganaral  Wise's  reputation  was  greatly  diminished  by  his 
actions  in  western  Virginia.  Tha  personal  conflict 
between  Wise  and  Floyd  demonstrated  the  danger  of 
employing  political  soldiers,  particularly  when  such  men 
were,  or  had  been,  political  enemies.  Following  a debacle 
in  eastern  North  Carolina,  which  resulted  in  the  surrender 
of  Roanoke  Island,  wise's  public  denouncements  of  those 
Confederate  authorities  responsible  aroused  President 
Davis'  animosity.  Wise  remained  a Brigadier  General  until 
tha  end  of  the  war.  He  was  transferred  with  his  "Legion" 
from  one  Department  of  the  war  to  another;  serving  with 
General  P.G.T.  Beauregard  (who  had  also  been  ostracized  by 
Davis)  in  South  Carolina,  in  the  trenches  at  Petersburg, 
in  the  defense  of  Richmond,  and  with  General  Lee  in  the 
action  and  surrender  at  Appomattox. 

A colorful  and  fascinating  Southern  leader.  Wise 
never  attained  prominence  as  a military  commander.  Ha 
was,  however,  involved  in  the  conflict  to  the  last. 
Steadfast  in  his  belief  in  the  Southern  cause.  Wise  was 
batter  known  for  his  cussing  and  for  his  denunciation  of 


^Ibid.,  <02-603. 
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th9  Confsdaratt  Exacutivt  and  Congress,  always  winding  up 
with  a stream  of  fiery  Invactlva  against  the  Yankees. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  while  camped  on  the  plan- 
tation of  a prominent  and  Influential  citizen  of  Richmond, 
Wise's  men  were  accused  by  the  owner  of  making  depreda- 
tions upon  his  property.  Wise  threw  the  man  out  of  his 
tent  and  cussed  him  until  he  had  ridden  out  of  sight. 
Shortly  thereafter,  Wise  was  visited  by  General  Lee  and 
counselled  about  his  use  of  profanity  and  his  treatment  of 
civilian  benefactors.  Lee  began  with:  "Wise,  you  know, 
as  well  as  I do,  what  the  army  regulations  say  about  pro- 
fanity; but,  as  an  old  friend,  let  me  ask  you  If  that 
dreadful  habit  cannot  be  broken— and  remind  you  that  we 
have  both  already  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  etc."  See- 
ing that  he  was  In  for  a sermon,  and  one  that  he  could  not 
answer  to.  Wise  replied: 

General  Lee,  you  certainly  play 
Washington  to  perfection,  and  your  whole  life 
Is  a constant  reproach  to  me.  Now  I am  per- 
fectly willing  that  Jackson  and  yourself  shall 
do  the  praying  for  the  whole  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia;  but.  In  Heaven's  name,  let  me  do  the 
cussln'  for  one  small  brigade.® 

Lee  laughed  and  said,  "Wise,  you  are  Incorrigible." 


^Battles  and  Leaders.  "Anecdotes  of  the 
Peninsular  (jampalgn",  Vol.  II,  276-277. 
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